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Nationalism and Catholicism, 
in reference to the case of Father Curci. 


——>— 


I. 
FATHER CURCI, according to the statement of an Anglican 
writer—the Rev. R. F. Littledale—has “just been expelled from 
the Jesuit body” for denying, “even in the most temperate 
fashion,” “that the Temporal Power is a fundamental dogma 
of the Christian religion, to be believed and defended as essential 
to salvation.”! Of the same famous Italian preacher, Mr. W. C. 
Cartwright—a writer in whom the readers of this Review will 
certainly not be surprised to find any amount of rash and in- 
accurate assertion—informs the readers of the Academy (March 
30, 1878) that “the injunction which it was finally sought to 
impose upon him” (that is, on Father Curci) “ went not merely 
the length of requiring him to abstain from public expression of 
his opinions on these points of policy—this he was quite pre- 
pared to do—but also of refraining to entertain them in private.” 
Both of these statements are not only devoid of truth, but such, 
moreover, as could hardly have been made by any one who had 
carefully and intelligently read Father Curci’s own account of 
the matter, which is to be found in his late work, // Moderno 
Dissidio tra la Chiesa e l’Italia. These statements, however, 
are probably no worse than half a dozen others relating to 
Father Curci and his opinions, which are current in that part of 
English society which cares to think about such subjects, and 
whose great authorities concerning them are not writers like 
Dr. Littledale and Mr. Cartwright—who, at all events, give their 
names—but the anonymous sages who furnish the Roman corre- 
spondence to the London newspapers—a correspondence which, 
of late months, seems to have surpassed all its former achieve- 
ments in fatuity and ignorance. It will be seen from the obser- 
vations which we shall have to make, that the statements 
quoted above misrepresent Father Curci himself, as well as 
the Society from which he has separated himself, and the autho- 
rities of the Church of which he is a child ; and it may perhaps 

1 Contemporary Review, February, 1878, p. 678. 
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be as well to take the occasion which is presented by the neces- 
sity of correcting these particular misrepresentations, to speak 
at some little length of the whole subject of Father Curci’s book, 
and of the facts of his case as they regard the Society of Jesus. 
This, in many respects, is a painful task to any Catholic writer, 
and especially to those who have been bound to him by ties far 
nearer and more sacred than other Catholics. But there is no 
reason, in the facts of the case, for any such irritation of feeling 
as might make it impossible to discuss the matter with perfect 
calmness, and, as we trust, with entire impartiality.” 

It is not necessary in the present paper to repeat what has 
been often said in this and other Catholic periodicals as to the 
Temporal Power of the Holy See. We may suppose that thus 
much is generally known, both as to Father Curci’s late book 
and as to the personal incidents which occasioned its publication 
—that, after having been for many years one of the living orna- 
ments of the Church in Italy, and of the Society of Jesus in 
particular, he has felt obliged to separate himself from the 
Religious Order in which he has spent by far the greater part of 
a life already long, on account of some opinions held and ex- 
pressed by him in relation to the question of the Temporal 


Power—opinions which were out of harmony with those com-— 


monly held by his religious brethren, and with the direct and 
repeated pronouncements of the Holy Father himself. Thus 
much may be known generally, at least among those to whom 
the name of Father Curci is not altogether strange. But it is 
not at all certain that the general knowledge goes much beyond 
this. In order to explain exactly what it is as to which Father 
Curci has taken a line peculiar to himself among Catholics, and 
the members of the Society in particular, it will be convenient 
to state in the first instance how far he goes along with them. 
This simple statement of facts will probably at once dispel a 
great many illusions as to the matter before us. 


II. 
It cannot be denied that the most conspicuous fact in the 
history of the Catholic Church in our time has been the spolia- 


? The title ‘‘ Father” is not given in Catholic countries to priests who are not 
religious, and we use in this article the term ‘‘ Father Curci,” well knowing that it 
is not the proper title to give to the eminent person to whom we apply it. We use it 
in affectionate remembrance of the many services which he rendered to the Church 
and the Society when it was his rightful appellation, and in the hope that the day 
may come when he may regret as much as we do the act by which he separated 
himself from his religious brethren. 
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tion of the Holy See of its Temporal Princedom by the usurpa- 
tion of the Italian Revolution, using as its instrument the sove- 
reign and the armies of Piedmont. It is not that other similar 
usurpations have not from time to time deprived the Popes of 
their Civil Princedom. These usurpations have passed away, 
and it would certainly be rash, even for an ordinary student 
of the philosophy of history, reasoning on human grounds 
alone, to imagine that the particular usurpation which our own 
days have witnessed would surpass others in longevity. But the 
spoliation of the Holy See of which we speak has been made in 
the name of right, it is justified by a professed principle of 
national unity, and it is altogether in keeping with the spirit of 
the times, which tends to the destruction of the Christian system 
of European States, in which the Church was recognized as a 
visible power, guiding civilization and imposing the law of God 
as the rule of governments as well as of the individual con- 
science. As the science of our time is in too many instances 
engaged in the attempt to banish God from the universe which 
He has created, so are the political instincts of the day tending 
to destroy all distinctively Christian influences over the laws and 
governments of nations ; and thus the spoliation of the Holy 
See, which, a few centuries ago, would have been looked upon 
by all the world as an act of passing violence and brigandage, 
reprobated by the conscience of Europe, and soon to be set 
right, has come to be regarded in our time as the legitimate 
triumph of undisputed principles, and the crowning achievement 
of modern political enlightenment. It is perhaps on this account 
that it has been felt by the authorities of the Church to be their 
duty to put forth a solemn declaration of the Christian truth on 
the subject of the Independence of the Holy See, exactly as 
it has been their duty, when a false doctrine on any other subject 
has become current, to condemn it more formally, and to 
declare the truth in a more luminous manner than before. 

This may be considered to be the historical account of the 
declarations made by the late Sovereign Pontiff, Pius the Ninth, 
and by the Catholic Episcopate, some fifteen or sixteen years 
ago, on the subject of the Temporal Princedom of the Pope. 
These declarations contradict, in the most formal manner, the 
tenets of the modern Revolution, and place before the Christian 
world in the clearest light the injury to the Church, as well as 
the iniquitous contempt for social and political right, which are 
involved in those acts of the Piedmontese Government which 


a 
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have received the tacit assent, if not the applause, of Europe. 
We cannot do better, on the present occasion, than use the 
words of Father Curci in setting forth these declarations, leaving 
any reader who may wish to question his strict theological 
accuracy to settle the matter with him. He tells us that— 


The greater part of the Bishops of the whole Catholic world being 
in Rome in 1862, on occasion of the canonization of the Japanese 
martyrs, the Pope delivered to them, on June gth, a very important 
Allocution regarding the evils which afflict Christian society. In this 
Allocution he affirmed, among other things, that the Civil Princedom of 
the Holy See was, by a singular counsel of Divine Providence, granted 
to the Roman Pontiff, and that it is necessary, in order that that Pontiff, 
being subject to no Prince or Civil Power, may exercise with the fullest 
liberty for the whole Church that power and supreme authority which 
he has divinely received from Christ Himself, and may provide for the 
greater good, the profit, and the needs of the Church and of the faithful. 
Considering the aggregate of solemn circumstances with which this 
affirmation was accompanied, it was of itself of the highest authority, 
and such as to command the assent of every Christian. And never- 
theless even greater weight still was conferred upon it by a Declaration 
which was afterwards addressed to the Pope by all the Bishops then 
present, in which they with all their heart gave their adhesion to the 
doctrine he had laid down. The same thing was also done within a 
few months by those who were absent; so that, with the exception 
of the forms used in a Council, it may and it ought to be said that that 
doctrine is the doctrine of the Universal Church, which no Catholic 
can reject without offending against his faith.* 


Father Curci adds in the same place in his work the state- 
ment, that before this solemn teaching was given to the world, 
the Catholic Episcopate had reasoned it out at great length 
and with profound thought, considering it both practically and 
theoretically : that the documents containing all their considera- 
tions, full of “sacred learning and of civil wisdom,” had been 
addressed to the Pope, at whose commission he himself put 
the whole series in order, translated all the papers which were 
in foreign languages, and edited them, with a long introductory 
dissertation, in sixteen volumes in quarto, which were afterwards 
distributed to all Catholic Bishops. 

We need add nothing to these statements on the part of 
Father Curci ‘to show that the difference between him and his 
religious brethren of the Society of Jesus, or rather, between 
him and the highest authority of the Catholic Church, is by no 
means such as has been stated by Dr. Littledale: nor, may 

3 11 Moderno Dissidio, p. 59. 
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we add, does that difference in any way regard the substance 
or the authority of the declaration of which he speaks in the 
passage which we have quoted. Dr. Littledale may, perhaps, 
have heard—though not many of his readers will have been so 
fortunate—of the difference between a doctrine of the Universal 
Church—to use Father Curci’s expression—and a dogma of 
faith. And he may, perhaps, be inclined to excuse himself from 
the charge of gross misrepresentation which we have been 
obliged to make against him, by saying that Father Curci on 
the one hand, maintains that the declaration above quoted 
amounts to a Catholic or ecclesiastical doctrine, while, on the 
other hand, others from whom he differs, consider it to be a 
dogma of faith. This, however, would be to defend one 
mis-statement by another equally bad. The statement which 
Father Curci accuses certain persons—though, as we shall see, 
without ground—of raising to the level of a dogma of faith, 
is not the declaration of which we have been speaking, con- 
cerning the Temporal Power of the Holy See, but something 
very different. As it may be for the convenience of our readers 
that we should at once get rid of Dr. Littledale and his mis- 
representations, we may pause to explain what it is of which 
Father Curci speaks, in the language which we have mentioned, 
although to do this may perhaps involve some inversion of order 
in the natural unfolding of the argument before us. 

Father Curci, then, as we have said, has no doubt at all as 
to the declaration concerning the necessity of the Temporal 
Power which we have quoted above. But, he tells us, that 
certain people, whom he speaks of, “as the majority of the 
Italian Catholics,” carried away by a stream of opinion the 
source of what he does not hesitate to trace to the Vatican 
itself, have made up their minds that the truth of this declara- 
tion as to the necessity of the Temporal Power, involves the 
certainty of another and very different proposition—namely, 
that the Temporal Power of the Holy See is to be immediately 
restored. “The point,” he says, “of all that I have to say is 
this: whether it is obligatory to hold as a doctiine of the 
Church the opinion which affirms as indisputable and infallible 
a restoration, more or less near at hand, of the Temporal Power, 
such as it was before September 20, 1870.” For his part, he 
tells us, he maintains the negative of this proposition, and has 
supported it by word and by pen. This, he says, has drawn 
down on him a fierce persecution from those who maintain 
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the affirmative of the proposition which he has denied : and he 
charges them with raising this affirmation to the rank of a dogma 
of faith. He declares that it has been put on a level with the 
definitions of Nicza and of Trent, and made a thirteenth article 
of the Creed. 

Now, it must be said in all simplicity, these assertions of 
Father Curci are not supported by any proofs, and they are 
denied by those against whom, as it seems, his charge is more 
especially aimed. We do not believe that a single particle of 
proof is forthcoming for these assertions, for the fact that they 
should be made is not difficult to explain, however false they 
may be. The sacrilegious iniquity, the vulgar brutality, the 
odious effrontery, and the transparent hypocrisy, which have 
characterized the usurpation of the States of the Church have 
disgusted the minds of all her faithful children, and it has been 
difficult for them to persuade themselves that Heaven can long 
permit such a masquerade of iniquity to continue. They may 
not be deeply versed in the lessons of history, they may not 
appreciate the gentle and deliberate action by which Providence 
so often brings about the setting right of a great wrong without 
violence, and by a process which convinces the world of its folly 
before it shatters by force the impostures which that folly has 
taken for goods. There never yet was an usurpation the destruc- 
tion of which was not prophesied as soon as it was wished for, 
and long before it came. There never yet was a restoration 
which did not come too late for the wishes and anticipations of 
loyal souls. It is no wonder that the air was full of prophecies 
in France and in Italy, after the great catastrophe which laid 
the former prostrate at the feet of her invader, and at the same 
time removed the last material obstacles to the hypocritical 
ambition of the Piedmontese Government as to Rome. The 
excitement had its foolish and even its mischievous side, but, 
at its worst, it was like the enthusiasm of our Lord’s disciples 
when they thought that the Kingdom of God was to appear 
immediately—a state of mind mistaken, no doubt, but very far 
preferable to the readiness which Caiaphas evinced to trample 
on right and justice rather than that the Romans should come 
to “take away our place and nation,” or the abandonment of 
faith which must have aided Judas to sell his Master to His 
enemies. It is excusable for good souls to be over-sanguine 
in their expectations of the immediate triumph of a good and 
holy cause, and it is at least not surprising if such souls should 
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have turned with somewhat of revulsion from the candid friend 
who took a singular line on the matter, and helped on the 
cause of the usurpation, which he all the time so deeply 
lamented, by ridiculing and discouraging the hopes which were 
current among the majority. More than this we do not believe 
to have been the case ; and this is, as has been said, enough to 
account for the disfavour with which his views as to the practical 
impossibility of a restoration of the Temporal Power were 
received by friends, who expected to see him take up a very 
different position—especially when it was known that in so 
doing he was acting in direct opposition to the Society of Jesus 
in general, and to the Holy Father himself. Father Curci, 
moreover, must know very well that it is exactly as presump- 
tuous to prophesy on one side as on the other in a question 
like that of the date of the restoration of the Civil Princedom of 
the Pontiff, but that also there is this difference between the 
two cases. In the view of the authorities of the Church, whose 
wisdom he was bound to think far superior to his own, nothing 
but harm could come from his advice that the Holy See should 
at once submit to make what terms it could with the Revolu- 
tion: while the speedy restoration of the Church to her rights 
and to the position which she had declared necessary for her 
full liberty, could never be jeopardized by the fact that good 
Catholics believed that it would come soon rather than late. 

Be this, as it may, however, the supposed “dogma of faith” 
of the creation of which Father Curci complains is not the 
proposition that the Temporal Power is necessary to the Church, 
but the proposition that that Temporal Power is immediately 
to be restored. And, having thus disposed of Dr. Littledale’s 
misrepresentation, we may pass to the general subject of Father 
Curci’s book, reserving further notice of Mr. Cartwright’s asser- 
tion until we come to speak of the personal part of the question 
to which that assertion has reference. 


III. 

It will be clear to any one who reflects on the terms of 
the Pontifical and Episcopal declarations of 1862, that those 
declarations are grounded upon considerations of what is 
required by the Holy See in order that its occupant may have 
full freedom to discharge his duties as governor of the Universal 
Church. That is to say, the Pope is regarded in these declara- 
tions, not simply as Bishop of Rome, or Primate of Italy, or 
Patriarch of the West but as the Vicar of Christ upon earth, 
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as the inheritor of the promise, Dado tibi gentes hereditatem 
tuam et possessionem tuam terminos terre. The vocation of the 
Universal Spiritual Ruler requires his entire and absolute 
independence. When the Christian religion came into the 
world, it found that part of it which enjoyed the blessings of 
civilization and peace, subject to a single Empire. But before 
many centuries had passed, the unity of the Roman Empire 
was broken up, and the present cluster of independent States 
which make up the world has emerged from the confusion 
which ensued upon the destruction of that unity. We need 
not consider whether the mutual independence, rivalry, jealousy, 
and hostility of the several States and races of the Christian 
world, constitute the only political reason which may be given 
for the Civil Princedom and Independent Sovereignty of the 
Roman Pontiff. .Other reasons may be assigned for the same 
providential institution: but, whether these reasons are recog- 
nized or not, it is plain that that simple reason of which we 
are speaking is abundantly sufficient. In the present state of 
the world, the Spiritual Ruler of the whole Church must not 
be the subject of any single Power, and he must be able to 
treat on an equality, a sovereign with sovereigns, with the heads 
and Governments of the several States, one by one. This 
principle postulates, and is built on, the right conception of the 
One Universal Church and of its Divinely appointed Govern- 
ment, and requires nothing more, in order to force itself on the 
mind with its natural power and effect. It is a principle which 
cannot be even grasped unless that conception is first mastered. 
It is a principle which is quite sure to be inadequately recog- 
nized or partially overlaid, whenever men look upon the 
questions which concern it or the institutions in which it has 
been providentially expressed and embodied, from the low level 
of nationalism and particularism of every kind. Here it is, 
most of all, that the Catholic spirit is in danger of coming into 
collision with exaggerated “patriotism,” and the undue love of 
the unity or independence of race. The Catholic system has 
room for national feelings, but it cannot allow them to override 
the far higher interests of the one country to which all the 
children of the Church belong, “Jew or Gentile, Barbarian or 
Scythian, bond or free ”—Englishmen, Irishmen, Frenchmen, and 
Italians, by whatever name they may be called, whatever may 
be their history in the past or their aspirations for the future. 

No one who either has made himself acquainted with Father 
Curci’s book, or is familiar with the modern Italian mind, will 
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fail to see the relevancy of these remarks to the case now before 
us. If, as is unfortunately too true, Father Curci has had to 
separate himself from the Society of Jesus, and to grieve the 
hearts of all good Catholic Christians who have heard of his 
recent acts, it is not because he has failed as a theologian to 
form a right estimate of the pronouncements of the Holy Father 
or of the Episcopate, but simply because he has allowed himself 
to be to some extent mastered by the spirit of “nationalism,” 
and thus has come to look upon the question which exists 
between the Holy See and the modern “Kingdom of Italy” 
from the point of view of an Italian, rather than from that of 
a Catholic. In doing this we cannot say that he has been 
misled by a false principle of the mischief of which there are 
not abundant examples, even among those who would be ready 
to denounce him as disloyal. Nationalism is not the only form 
which the “particular” spirit takes—the spirit which makes 
men prefer the interests and “rights” of any unity whatever, 
less in range and lower in rank than the unity of the One 
Universal Church, to the claims of that Church as universal. 
It would be well if more note were taken among Catholics 
in our time of the many various ways in which the particular 
spirit shows itself to the detriment of the interests of Catho- 
licity. History shows that there have sometimes been Bishops 
of the Church, very loud indeed in their professions of allegiance 
to the See of St. Peter, who have yet been very unwilling to 
admit of any interference on the part of that See, or of those 
who have been delegated by it, in the affairs of their own 
countries or dioceses. And yet such interference is an obvious 
and essential prerogative of the Supreme Pastor, without which 
the interests of the Catholic Church would frequently be 
sacrificed. In the same way we have Catholic and Christian 
nations, raging with mutual and undying antipathies, and acting 
as if the law of God forbade them to forgive historical grudges 
and to lay aside the antipathies of past generations. On certain 
important points they are Englishmen, Irishmen, or Frenchmen 
first, and Catholic Christians next. We have Catholic journalists 
exciting their readers to hatred against foreign nations, and we 
have the material interests of a particular country practically 
preferred to the spiritual union of the Church of Christ. 

This, however, is a very large subject, and one for which 
the present is not the time. The case of Father Curci, as we 
have said, is, in the main, one of exaggerated and short-sighted 
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nationalism. He looks upon the Pope, with regard to his 
relation to the Italian Kingdom, as a power which has no duties 
and no rights which reach beyond Italy. This leads him, not 
in so many words to deny the truth, or the importance, or even 
the opportuneness, of the declaration of 1862, but to evade its 
argumentative and practical force in every way that is in his 
power. It is true, he says in effect, that the Holy Father has 
declared that the Civil Princedom in the concrete—as described 
at the time when the Bishops met at Rome in 1862, Hunc 
civilem sancte sedis principatum—is necessary for the full liberty 
of the Church. But then, he adds, perhaps, after all, Providence 
does not mean the Church to enjoy, in future, the full measure 
of her liberty. Perhaps, again, the Civil Princedom of the 
Holy See may not, under different circumstances, be always 
precisely the same in form, and it may be secured in some 
other, different from that which it wore when it was destroyed 
by violence in 1870. Perhaps, after all, the Providence of 
God may have some other means in store, by which the 
Church may have liberty sufficient for her Divine work of the 
salvation of souls, without the particular feature of the Temporal 
Independence of her Head. By such suppositions, it is clear, 
the force of the Pontifical declaration of 1862 may be evaded, 
—and the same may be said of a doctrinal definition of the 
Church, and of an article of the Creed.* 

These suppositions and possibilities—for they are in them- 
selves nothing more—seem to have been dealt with by Father 


* A writer of whom we have made great use in this article, illustrates the matter 
in the following words : ‘* When the Church makes a definition, she does not define 
words void of sense or the sense of which is unknown, but she defines things and 
conceptions, When ‘she laid down that the Temporal Sovereignty is necessary for 
the Pope, she took the word ‘sovereignty’ in the sense in which it is understood by 
all—that is, for a supreme and independent power. Nor could she take it in any other 
sense, because the conceptions which regard things in their ‘ quiddity’ are invariable. 
By means of such recourse as this to the wisdom of God, in order to cast doubt on 
the conceptions which we have of things represented by words, even the dogmas of 
faith and, more than that, even our natural principles of knowledge might be got rid 
of. We believe in the teaching of the Church in the resurrection of the flesh, and we 
understand that to signify that we shall each one of us receive again our bodies. But 
who can tell, it might be said, whether in the secret of the Divine counsels there may 
not be another method of resurrection, which we do not yet understand? The logic 
of our author might even destroy the ‘principle of contradiction’ itself. A man 
might say, we admit the principle of contradiction, because we conceive that being 
excludes non-being. But who can tell that there may not be in the mind of God, an 
idea of being, which may be quite well reconciled with its negation ?” (Breve Zsame 
dell’ Opuscolo del Sac. Curci Il Moderno Dissidio tra la Chiesa et (italia. Roma, 
Tip. della S. C. di Prop. Fide, 1878, p. 17). 
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Curci very much in the same way in which other hypotheses 
and guesses as to the physical history of the animal world 
have been so frequently dealt with by Mr. Darwin and his 
followers. We have in these gentlemen, as has often been 
pointed out, an instance of a stage of evolution in the pheno- 
mena of mind and argument which is certainly as yet altogether 
incomplete. The full grown and perfect syllogism, with which 
our ancestors seem to have been acquainted, as far as can be 
ascertained, from the very dawn of human history, has not as 
yet been developed in the minds of these so-called men of 
science. They are content with those more rudimentary and 
incomplete forms of reasoning in which a single premiss is made 
to do duty for two, in which a particular or a hypothetical 
premiss is considered enough to lead to a general or a 
certain conclusion. It is habituai with these as yet undeveloped 
reasoners to suggest a thing as a possibility in one page and to 
reason from it as a certainty in the next. Such seems to have 
been the process in the mind of Father Curci with regard to 
the Pontifical declaration as to the Temporal Power towards 
which he professes, as we have seen, so much reverence, as to 
regard it as almost equal in authority to the definition of a 
Council. It may be that, after all, true as it is in the region 
of speculation, it is not to be understood as applicable in the 
region of practice and fact. And, having in the first instance 
settled that this may be so, Father Curci goes on to reason that, 
as a matter of certainty, so it is. He has made up his mind 
that this time the usurpation of the Temporal Dominion of the 
Holy See is meant by Providence to be permanent. The mistake, 
he tells us, of a great number of persons, who call themselves 
Conservatives, is this, that they have chosen to see, in the late 
revolutions in Italy, nothing more than a passing storm which 
might be calmed down as so many others before it. There has 
really been, on the other hand, in his opinion, a transformation, or 
rather, the final completion of a transformation, of civil society, 
which began with the Treaty of Westphalia, itself a natural 
consequence of the Reformation, and which has spread all over 
Europe, including Italy, accomplishing itself at last in the 
“breach at the Porta Pia.” Perhaps a better policy, he says, 
might have deferred that last catastrophe for a few years—for, 
it must be said, Father Curci seldom loses an opportunity of 
a blow at the late Cardinal Antonelli. But to that we should 
have come sooner or later. The Christian unity of Europe was 
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destroyed when Protestant princes were admitted to the rights 
of sovereigns, and thus the principle of the separation between 
Church and State was introduced. European society has ceased 
to be, in its social and civil aspect, Christian, and cannot be 
expected to tolerate, or at least restore, that Civil Princedom of 
the Chief Pastor of the Catholic Church which was its highest 
achievement when it was Christian. We may be on the eve of 
great convulsions and catastrophes, but it is foolish to expect, 
as some do expect, that they will issue in the restoration of the 
Christian principles as dominating nations and governments. The 
Catholic sentiment in Europe may be powerful, and may show 
itself in addresses, deputations, contributions, and pilgrimages 
to the Vatican. All these things will not shake the modern 
Italian Kingdom. 

Looking abroad, Father Curci tells us that there will be 
no more speeches in the French Chamber in defence of the 
Temporal Power like that which gave so pure a fame to the 
great Montalembert. In France, the Catholics cannot hold 
their own against the Republicans, nay, even if France could 
again interfere in favour of the Pope, it might be a question 
whether her protection might not bind him in fresh chains rather 
than set him free. The Great Powers could have hindered the 
act of September 20, 1870, but they did not do so, and now 
it is beyond their strength to repair its effects. Italy is made, 
and will perish rather than lose her unity. The two great ideas 
of the sovereignty of the people and of nationality have taken 
possession of the world, and we must make up our minds to 
live at peace with them. Ever since the days of Macchiavelli 
and Guicciardini Italians have sighed after the unity of their 
country. Good Catholics like Silvio Pellico, and Cesare Balbo, 
not to speak of others now alive, would have desired, perhaps, 
to see that unity attained in a different manner, but would still 
have rejoiced in that unity itself. It was brought about, in 
great measure, by young men, who now form the generation in 
possession of the mastery of affairs. It has been acknowledged 
by the Great Powers, who have admitted the new nationality to 
take its place in their Areopagus. It has lasted for eighteen (?) 
years, without being disturbed by foreign intervention and, if 
it has its financial miseries, they are no worse than those of 
Austria, or, if it is in a military sense, a weak power, it is not 
impossible that it may be able to defend itself as well as 
Turkey. 
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Here it may perhaps be thought that Father Curci’s example 
is rather unfortunate—but we are bound simply to repeat his 
own illustrations in stating his arguments. As for the wicked- 
ness and sacrilege by which the “Italian Kingdom” was estab- 
lished, it would be puerile, he adds, to imagine that the result 
which has been attained will be any the less full of vitality on 
that account. The power of God is never shown to be so great 
as when it draws good out of evil, and our Redemption itself 
was a consequence of the greatest crime that was ever com- 
mitted. Father Curci seems even inclined to make the attitude 
maintained by the Holy Father and by the great mass of 
Catholics in regard to the newly established order of things 
since 1870, responsible for the immense mischief to religion 
and morality which has followed since that time. He is not 
afraid to lay at the door of the party whom he calls the 
“zelanti”—that is, the Catholics who have acted in political 
matters according to the directions given them by the Holy 
Father—the blame of the fact that all the public officials, all the 
members of the Italian Parliament, and the like, are openly hostile 
to religion, while it follows, according to his view, that the anti- 
religious measures of the Legislature are to be attributed to 
the Catholics who have abstained from taking part in the 
‘Assembly which passed them, rather than to the revolutionists 
who enacted them. A friend of his, he declares, was told by 
Rattazzi himself that if there had been thirty Catholic deputies 
in the Italian Parliament Rome would not have been seized, 
or at least not made the capital—so that, to conclude this part 
of our subject in Father Curci’s own words, “all the merit of 
that twofold fact, so prejudicial to the Church and so full of 
pain to the Pope, must be in its ultimate conclusion imputed to 
those who, under the guise of serving the Church and the Pope, 
cleared away the one serious obstacle which might have had to 
be encountered.”° 


IV. 

We have stated, nearly in his own words, Father Curci’s 
views as to the indisputable vitality of the Italian Kingdom and 
the policy which it would have been wise to pursue as soon as 
that kingdom was established in fact. It is not necessary here 
to argue the matter with him, though that could very easily be 
done if need were. We imagine that very few men of principle 


5 11 Moderno Dissidio, p. 137. 
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would recognize the duty, or even the expediency, of at once 
striking a flag like that of legitimate authority and the possession 
of centuries before a usurpation so entirely reckless of justice 
and truth as that of the Piedmontese in Italy. For even on 
the simplest grounds of expediency, and setting aside for the 
moment the peculiar importance with which the interests and 
rights of the Church invest the sovereign independence of the 
Pope, it cannot be good for the civilized world that every act 
of spoliation which is made in the name of national unity should 
at once be acquiesced in and consecrated as legitimate, by the 
active cooperation of the victims of the successful brigand. 
There is little enough of public law left in Europe as it is, but 
there would be none at all on the principles of Father Curci, 
according to whom the Holy Father might be to-morrow invited 
to hold out the hand of welcome to the Italian Republic or the 
Commune, by the same right as to Victor Emmanuel or his son. 
Nor again, we imagine, is there much of the philosophy of 
history in the argument that, because the various annexations 
which have been made to Piedmont since 1860 have not as yet 
fallen off from her, therefore the new kingdom must be con- 
sidered as consolidated for ever. The new kingdom has had a 
quiet enough time of it, owing to the protection and aid, first. 
of the French Empire, and then of Prince Bismarck, while its 
interior tranquillity has been secured—as far as it has been 
secured—by an enormous standing army, and a well paid 
legislature, elected by the smallest possible constituencies, 
which cannot be said in any way to represent the people. In 
no European country, except perhaps in Russia, has the public 
treasury been more systematically plundered. Not a single 
man of respectability—not to say of eminence—has appeared 
on the stage of public affairs, and the cohesion of the “country” 
has not yet been tested by the strain of a serious external 
conflict. The adolescence and manhood of a nation cannot be 
proved except by trial. The old German “ Bund,” the creation 
of the Treaties of Vienna, lasted a good deal longer than the 
Italian Kingdom has lived, but it never had any real- vitality, 
and vanished in a moment under the strain of the war between 
Austria and Prussia. The new German Empire, in like manner 
—a far stronger power, both internally and externally, than the 
Italian Kingdom—has yet to stand the test of time. It remains 
to be seen whether either of these two unities will hold together 
as a single State, or whether their component parts may not at 
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least resolve themselves into a Confederacy—a contingency, in 
the case of Italy, by no means unlikely, from the intensely 
municipal character of the nation, and which would very 
possibly leave room for the independence of the Pontifical 
Kingdom. 

These are all, no doubt, so many hypotheses: but such also 
is the proposition which asserts the indissoluble and perennial 
character of the Italian Kingdom. It is true, that the future 
is unknown to us; but then this will not satisfy Father Curci. 
The future is quite a matter of certainty to him. He will not 
tolerate any doubt or hesitation in the matter. He has very 
hard thoughts, and not a few hard words, for all the good 
Catholics in Italy, from the Pope downwards, who do not 
consider it so very plain after all that the past condition of 
things is done with for ever and ever, and who therefore hesitate 
to acknowledge the Divine and imprescriptible right of the 
Revolution and its new institutions. Moreover, Father Curct 
seems to make very little account of a question which must 
nevertheless fill a large place in the minds of the authorities 
of the Church, especially of the Holy Father. Father Curci 
admits the crimes and sacrileges with which the Revolution . 
has stained itself in order to bring about its end of the estab- 
lishment of what is to-day called the Italian Kingdom, and 
to-morrow may be known as the Italian Republic, or even the 
Roman Commune. But he does not seem to remember that 
these crimes and sacrileges are committed against the Church, 
the rights and possessions of which are in the keeping of the 
Holy Father and his Cardinals, who have no more power to 
alienate or surrender them than they have to make a present 
to Germany of what belongs to France. It would be trifling 
with the most solemn obligations if the Pope were in any way 
to derogate from the rights of the Church. He may submit 
to force, and allow a great deal to be done in order to prevent 
greater evils, but he cannot give away what he has only received 
in trust. And, we may add, returning once again to considera- 
tions of policy and expediency from those of justice and right, 
it would be imprudent and reckless in the highest degree to 
assume it as a matter of course that the present state of things 
in Italy is to be permanent. The witness of all history must 
be forgotten, before such a conclusion can be admitted as so 
certain as to make it politic to act upon it in the case of those 
who would prejudice their own rights by so doing. 
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We are here led to another remark, the pertinency of which 
will be easily perceived when we come to speak a little more 
in detail of the conduct and attitude of Father Curci with regard 
to the Pope and to his own superiors and brethren, whether 
in religion or in the priesthood generally. We shall certainly 
not be supposed to overstate the claims of a sovereign such as 
the Holy Father on his spiritual and even temporal subjects, 
when we say that they are at least as binding and as imperative 
on their loyalty as those of an ordinary king who may have 
been for a time dispossessed of his throne by invasion or 
usurpation. The cases are not precisely parallel, for there is, 
in truth, no parallel to the Pope among temporal sovereigns ; 
but they are sufficiently alike for the comparison which we are 
making. Now it is in the highest degree disloyal in those who 
still acknowledge their allegiance to a sovereign whose rights 
are thus in abeyance as to their active exercise, to take a line 
of their own in concession or compromise with the usurper, in 
advance of that taken by the sovereign himself and by the great 
bulk of his still loyal subjects. There is a certain necessity for 
such persons, if they do not mean to attempt to resist the 
usurpation by force, to submit to the law, pay the taxes, and 
perform other duties of peaceable citizens under the new 
Government: but there their duty ceases. They have no right, 
while retaining their former allegiance, to concur actively in 
the carrying on of the usurpation, except in the case when their 
rightful sovereign may think it expedient to allow of such 
conduct for the benefit of the country. Nor, again, are they 
right or respectful in making themselves the judges in the 
questions which may arise of the kind of which we speak. 
Still less is it loyal in them to argue in defence of a line of 
action different from that which has been determined on by 
their sovereign, to ridicule those who follow the directions which 
he may give, and to attribute any evils which may befall the 
country to the counsels which he has adopted, and which are 
heartily acted upon by the immense majority of those who 
still maintain their allegiance to him. It is quite conceivable 
that such conduct as this may be far more mischievous to the 
cause of a dispossessed sovereign than any open measures of 
hostility or persecution which an usurping Government may 
take, and that the course of events may tend to show that an 
impatient surrender, on the part of some who might have held 
their former ground for a longer time, has been among the chief 
causes of the ultimate success of the usurpation. 
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V. 

In these last sentences we have, in truth, been describing 
accurately and without exaggeration the position taken up by 
Father Curci on the grave question which has now for some 
years existed between the Holy See and the Piedmontese 
Government with regard to the occupation by the latter of the 
Roman States and the city of Rome itself. An accident, over 
which he had no control, has forced him into personal 
prominence and notoriety, and enabled some _ ill-informed 
persons, such as Dr. Littledale and Mr. Cartwright, to speak 
of him as a sort of martyr; but if his opinions had never become 
known to the world, and if the influence he has exerted had 
been far more insignificant than it has been, he would not the 
less have been liable to the charge of want of perception of 
the true import of history in his estimate of the Italian 
Revolution, and—far more serious—of timid abandonment of 
principle and right, and of disloyalty to the cause to which he 
still professed allegiance. He tells us that the first year after 
the occupation of Rome by the Piedmontese he exerted himself, 
at some personal risk, in helping to organize the “ Societa 
Romana per gli Interessi Cattolici,’ the principle of which was 
the future restoration of the Temporal Power. His mind, 
however, soon became affected by doubts as to the immediate 
restoration of that Power, which, as he tells us, was the 
prevailing opinion among good Catholics, shared, and even 
fomented, by the Holy Father himself. In the year 1871 
Father Curci went so far as to remonstrate with the Pope on 
the encouragement which was given to this idea, and was told 
in answer that he was a man of little faith, and treated as a 
person who was taking up an opinion of his own. After a time 
Father Curci left Rome, and occupied himself, among other 
things, in a fruitless attempt to open a Catholic College at 
Pisa. The first public exhibition of his singular opinions seems 
to have been in the preface to some Lesioni sopra t Vangelt, 
which were published in 1874. In this preface he spoke against 
the idea prevalent among Catholics of a speedy restoration of 
the Temporal Power, which, after all, he had discovered, was 
but one of the miserable goods of this world, and of which, 
therefore, those who were so devotedly attached to it would not 
be so fond if they had not an inordinate love for earthly things. 
The logic of this conclusion is not self-evident. In 1875 his 
conviction of the necessity of an immediate surrender on the 
VOL. XIV. (NEW SERIES). c 
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part of the Pope to the Italian Government had got to be so 
strong that he thought of entering on the whole question in 
a preface to two new volumes of his Zezionz. A friend, however, 
advised him to submit his ideas first of all to the Holy Father, 
and abide by his judgment upon them. This advice Father 
Curci was prudent enough to accept. A few copies of the 
projected preface were struck off, and one of these copies was 
sent to Pius the Ninth, with a submissive letter by Father Curci 
himself. 

This document, which was afterwards published—it is not well 
known by what means—will not give to the intelligent reader, 
whether he be Catholic or not, a very high idea of the political 
wisdom of its author, who, to do him justice, now declares that 
he considers it as an “ Utopia senza giudizio.” The Pope was 
at once to acknowledge the new kingdom, and crown the King 
with his own hand. Then the Pope and the King were to agree 
to bring about a sort of coup a’¢état. A Catholic Ministry was te 
be formed. The Catholic Ministry was to convoke a Catholic 
Parliament. The Catholic Parliament was to make Catholic laws. 
The Catholic laws were to Catholicize manners. The Italian 
throne was thus to be Catholic in the highest sense, shared by 
a Pope and a Catholic King; as for Rome itself, the “ faithful 
army” would be enough to protect it. The golden age was to 
return, the Revolution to be checkmated, Italy was to be happy 
in the possession of her unity, the Church glorious and powerful 
in her perfectly secured independence. This, we suppose, was 
to go on indefinitely, without any check, either internal or 
external. It seems that this was not the first time that Pius 
the Ninth had received impressive political advice from Father 
Curci. After the battle of Castel-Fidardo the indefatigable 
Padre had suggested to the Pope that the policy of Cardinal 
Antonelli was all wrong, and that another line, which he 
himself indicated, was the path to safety. We can imagine 
that, if there had not been a serious aspect to the matter, 
Pius the Ninth must have been extremely amused at the 
political sagacity—to say nothing of the singular modesty—of 
his volunteer Councillor of State. Unfortunately, however— 
we are speaking of the communication made by Father Curci 
to the Pope in 1875—the matter was not without its mischievous 
or even its scandalous aspect. It may be supposed that, 
notwithstanding the paucity of copies of this famous letter, 
its contents easily got about, and were mentioned in the 
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newspapers. The authors of such incomparable suggestions 
are not usually able to keep their wisdom altogether to them- 
selves, and to the persons immediately concerned. Father Curci, 
he must allow us to say, shows himself all through to be a very 
simple man—and there must have been plenty of people in 
Italy at the time who would have found out in a moment that 
a very little flattery would make him open himself to them 
without reserve. 


VI. 


We must endeavour to pass, as briefly as possible, over the 
last part of our task with regard to Father Curci and his 
opinions. The pamphlet which he has published is confessedly 
written in a hurry, and contains many things which a strict 
criticism might have to speak of with some severity on other 
grounds besides that of haste. It even contains several state- 
ments, reflecting upon persons of high position either in the 
Church or in the Society of Jesus, which any one who had 
to write a full answer to the pamphlet would be obliged 
to contradict as entirely inconsistent with facts. But the 
pamphlet, as far as we know, has not been translated into 
our own language, and we very gladly refrain from an exami- 
nation of details which would be disagreeable on many accounts 
besides that of the length of space which it would occupy. 
Those who wish to read a fuller justification of the steps which 
have been taken by the authorities of the Society of Jesus in 
regard to Father Curci than that which is contained in the 
simple narrative of facts to which we shall confine ourselves, 
will find all that can be desired in the answer which one of 
his own former brethren in religion has put forward, under 
the name Breve Esame dell’ Opusculo del Padre Curct, “11 moderno 
Dissidio tra la Chiesa e I’Italia” (Roma, 1878). 

We have just mentioned the letter which Father Curci, 
nearly three years ago, privately addressed to the late Pope, 
in which his proposals for a new policy of reconciliation 
between the Holy See and the Italian Government were set 
forth. The letter drew from Pius the Ninth a severe reprimand, 
and the Pope spoke of it as an “impertinence.” This made 
it necessary for the General of the Society to take some steps 
towards satisfying the complaints made by the Holy Father. 
It is fair to state, however, that before this time the General 
had felt himself bound to endeavour to preserve Father Curci 
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from the dangerous course which he was pursuing. We have 
already mentioned the Lezioni sopra i Vangeli, in the Intro- 
duction to which the strange ideas entertained by Father 
Curci had been published. In the January of 1875, the Father 
General wrote to remonstrate with Father Curci on the principal 
points connected with this Introduction and with the use he 
was making of his influence among Catholics. The first point 
was the manner in which his private opinion about the restoration 
of the Temporal Power was pressed in every possible way, while 
he was perfectly aware that it was not the opinion of the Holy 
Father, the Episcopate, or Catholics in general. Apart from the 
expression itself of his opinion, the manner in which it was 
expressed was calculated to ridicule and discredit the efforts 
and demonstrations made in favour of the Holy See by a 
great number of pious and good people. The second point 
was the habit, only too conspicuous in his writings, into which 
Father Curci had fallen, of attributing the defects of a few 
to whole classes of persons, and throwing out imputations 
against the motives which actuated persons high in ecclesiastical 
position in their zeal for the restoration of the Temporal Power. 

We have said that the letter containing Father Curci’s pro- 
posals to the Pope was written in June, 1875, and though not 
published till nearly two years later, it was talked about at the 
time, and even mentioned in the papers. One of the Cardinals 
communicated to the Father General by the Pope's desire, the 
displeasure of His Holiness at the letter, which he spoke of 
as “insolent.”® The General wrote to Father Curci at the end 
of July, blaming him for his manner of laying down the law 
in everything, criticizing and condemning all who did not think 
as he did, speaking with contempt of all who did not submit 
to his opinions, and the like. Many had complained to the 
General of his manner of speaking disparagingly of persons 
in authority—not only persons in the Society, but in the 
highest positions in the Church, and of the thinly veiled 
opposition which his writings contained to the opinions of the 
Pope himself. It does not appear that the General at that 
time required any retractation from Father Curci. He was 
answered in a few days by a letter full of complaints of harsh 
and unjust treatment, which in no way gave hope of submission 
or amendment. Still, matters were left as they were, until a 


5 The letter of the General to Father Curci says that the Pope ‘‘chiamo il fatto 
di V. R. una insolenza.” 
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fresh occasion arose which obliged the General again to interfere 
with the proceedings of Father Curci. 

In November, 1876, a pamphlet appeared in Florence under 
the name of a young priest in the neighbourhood, in which 
great ridicule was cast on the “political abstention” of the 
Catholics from taking part in the elections. This pamphlet was 
commonly attributed in great part to Father Curci ; it expressed 
his well-known and undisguised opinions, and his vigorous and 
racy style was easily discernible in it. It gave great offence, 
and was a cause of triumph to the enemies of the Church as 
well as of sorrow to her friends. At the same time it came to 
be known that Father Curci, without any communication with 
his Superiors, had accepted an invitation to preach during the 
next Lent in a church at Milan. The General was pressed to 
interfere by persons who were afraid of an increase of scandal 
as well as of division among the Catholics. This he did at the 
beginning of 1877, writing to Father Curci to blame him severely 
for his part in the publication of the pamphlet, and formally 
prohibiting him from going to Milan as was proposed. Father 
Curci submitted to the prohibition, but at the same time 
complained of the harshness with which he was treated, and of 
the persecution which he was suffering at the hands of his 
religious brethren. The General again wrote to point out to 
him his mistake, on which Father Curci wrote proposing to 
give up preaching altogether. To this the General objected, 
bidding him instead go on with the work for which he was so 
well fitted, only taking care to observe all due submission to 
the authority of the Pope—a submission all the more incumbent 
on him as he was a member of the Society. Father Curci 
afterwards heard that the Pope had expressed his approval of 
the prohibition sent him to preach the Lent at Milan. On this 
he made inquiries through some friend in Rome, and was told 
that the Holy Father was displeased with him. This led him 
to write another and a very humble letter to the Pope, begging 
his pardon for what had displeased him, and promising that he 
would never again give His Holiness occasion for similar feelings. 
One passage of the letter may be quoted. 


I had already determined, out of obedience to my Superiors, never 
again, in writing or speaking, to enter on that subject; and if I had 
gone to Milan I should have done so with the firm purpose of not 
making the least allusion to it. But since I have been given to under- 
stand that such was the intention of your Holiness, I promise you that 
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you shall never hear again that I have touched on that point. The 
little remainder of life which God grants me I intend to spend solely 
in making our Lord Jesus Christ known and loved, in full obedience 
and devotion to His Vicar on earth. 


This letter satisfied the Pope, who sent his blessing to 
Father Curci. The General gave him leave to preach in Milan 
for the month of May. It is quite true that in his public sermons 
there he made no allusion to the subject which he had promised 
not to touch, but the same cannot be said of his private conver- 
sations. Complaints were made both at Rome and to the 
General of the bad effect which he had in this way produced 
upon a number of young persons. 

We now come to the incident which brought Father Curci’s 
name before the world at large, and to which we must attribute 
the events which form the most painful part of our narrative. 
On the 8th of July last year the Gazzetta d’Jtalia published— 
from a continental Review—the letter which Father Curci had 
written two years before to the Holy Father. It was immedi- 
ately reproduced by the Italian papers generally. It is not 
known how this unfortunate production got into the hands of 
the editor who published it; it was certainly without the 
co-operation of Father Curci, and very much to his displeasure. 
There, however, it was, in the full light of publicity—unfortunate 
in substance and argument, as its author has very openly 
declared, unfortunate also in the form in which it was cast. 
It was full not only of foolish suggestions, but of sarcastic 
censure of high ecclesiastical persons and of all who disagreed 
with its author. Considering the very poor opinion which 
Father Curci even then entertained of it, and which he has so 
plainly avowed, it would not have been surprising if he had at 
once taken the matter into his own hands, and written to the 
papers to say how much he regretted it, and how heartily he 
withdrew it. But it was not so. Shortly after the appearance 
of the letter the General of the Society wrote to him (July 22), 
drawing his attention to its contents, to the displeasure which it 
had occasioned in the Pope, to the promise which he (Father 
Curci) had made not to write or speak any more on the political 
question, and enjoining on him to draw up for publication a 
declaration which should fully satisfy the requirements of the 
case. He was to condemn the letter, its maxims and principles, 
and retract at the same time everything in his other publications, 
or that he had said in public and private, which was contrary to 
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the prescriptions and directions of the Holy See and the Pope, 
the propositions of the Syllabus, and the other acts which had 
proceeded from the supreme authority of the Church; he was 
also to ask pardon of all whom he might have led into error, 
and to beg the Holy Father to forgive him his culpable rashness, 
promising for the future never to manifest such opinions in word 
or writing, privately or publicly, except to condemn them, 
wishing to live and die an obedient and submissive child as to 
all that the Catholic Church and the Holy See teach, believe, 
and think. This retractation was to be ample, but there was no 
question of doctrine or dogma, but simply of reparation for the 
scandal that had been given. 

Father Curci’s answer was not satisfactory. He was ready 
to declare that he adhered fully and sincerely to all the 
teachings of the Church and of her visible Head, expressly 
including the Syllabus: but he said that the substance of his 
letter had no relation to faith or morals,° it was a simple 
practical judgment as to matters of action, as to which he 
thought the Vatican had erred, as had so often happened 
before. 

Father Curci, in the pamphlet which he has lately published, 
has, however, very nearly approached the retractation which the 
General asked of him. He has retracted his letter to the Pope 
in substance and in form, and he has allowed that his method 
for reconciling the Pope and the Revolution is a “Utopia 
wanting in judgment.” The General required a little more, 
for he wished that the retractation should extend to anything 
of the same kind in the other writings of Father Curci. This, 
however, could not be called unreasonable. But we must make 
a long story short, for we have in fact already mentioned all 
that is necessary to give our readers a sufficient idea of the 
reasons which led to the separation of Father Curci from the 
Religious Order to which he had so long belonged. This separa- 
tion was not consummated until more than three months after 
the General had required a reparation of the evil which had 
been occasioned by the publication of Father Curci’s letter 
of 1875—a publication which had turned what the Pope had 
called at the time “an insolence” into a public scandal. The 

6 This, however, must have been said in a moment of confusion. Morals were 
eertainly concerned in the suggestions he had made, which very closely touched the 
matter of one of the censures (n. xiii.) included in the Constitution Afostolice Sedis 


of Pius the Ninth, and to which the Bulls of St. Pius the Fifth, Innocent the Tenth, 
Clement the Eighth, and other Popes, refer. 
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history of the months which intervened between the letter of 
the General in July and the dismissal of Father Curci at 
the end of October, 1877, would be a very painful history to 
write in detail, for it must always be very painful to see a 
religious man struggling against the law of obedience which 
his vocation imposes upon him. In this case it would be 
especially painful, on account of the great haste and confusion 
in which Father Curci’s late pamphlet has been put together, 
and in consequence of which it has been necessary for the 
Italian writer to whom we have already referred to expose 
more than one very serious inaccuracy in his statements. On 
this subject we shall only simply say, that we are convinced 
that any impartial person, aware of the circumstances of the 
case, and conversant with the rules and spirit of religious life, 
will be struck with the deepest admiration at the gentleness 
and patience with which the Father General uniformly acted 
and wrote in the performance of his evident duty. 

But we are bound to clear up one point before we part 
from Father Curci, because we have referred to Mr. Cartwright’s 
account of the conditions imposed on him, and have declared it 
to be altogether erroneous. According to Mr. Cartwright, as 
our readers are already aware, Father Curci was ready to abstain 
from all public expression of his opinions on certain points of 
policy, but was further required to refrain from “entertaining 
them” in private. We remember a certain mistake of Mr. Cart- 
wright some years ago, when that gentleman showed his know- 
ledge of Latin by translating the adverb /a¢é in the sense of 
“hidden,” and we have been inclined to think that in the present 
instance he has shown himself equally brilliant in his acquaint- 
ance with Italian, by understanding some such words as 
trattenimenti privati, as if they signified the “entertaining ” of 
certain opinions in private. At this rate, Mr. Cartwright will 
soon be fit to wear the mantle of Mr. Froude, if that ingenious 
writer should be finally extinguished by Mr. Freeman. It is 
fair, however, to say that there are some few words in the very 
confused pamphlet of Father Curci, which may have misled 
Mr. Cartwright. We may, first of all remind our readers of the 
passage which we have already quoted from Father Curci’s late 
pamphlet, in which he declares that the Pontifical declaration 
concerning the necessity of the Temporal Power seems to him 
to have almost the whole authority. of a Conciliar Definition, 
to command the assent of every Christian, and to be such as 
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no Catholic can reject without an offence against his faith. 
The statements and suggestions which Father Curci was 
required to retract, on account of the scandal caused by the 
surreptitious publication, did not touch this declaration, or 
the abstract question of the necessity of the Temporal Power. 
We have already said what points they did regard. What he 
was told to do was to repudiate and condemn the letter thus 
surreptitiously published, the maxims and principles contained 
in it and the like, and he was to promise not to “manifest 
them in public or in private, by word or in writing, except to 
condemn them.”’ In another attempt to bring him to reason, 
the General explains his demand in these words: “It is 
necessary to make a satisfaction to the Pope, and repair the 
public scandal”—the public scandal was that “the faithful see 
a priest and religious man judging and thinking differently 
from the judgment and thoughts of the Head of the Church 
and the pastors of souls”—this reparation cannot be made 
except by declaring “that as the ideas and suggestions of that 
letter are disapproved by the Pope and by true Catholics united 
to him, you also disapprove them, protesting against their 
publication, and promising not to write or speak any more, 
either privately or publicly, to maintain or publish them.” 
Again, in the course of the three months of which we have 
spoken as intervening between the first letter of the General 
and the dismissal of Father Curci, the latter himself proposed 
to retract by saying that he desired everything to be corrected 
and annulled in his writings which “ was wanting in reverence to 
the supreme hierarchical authority,” and this in order to remove 
all risk of scandal. It was suggested to him to use instead the 
following words, “all that in this or any other of my writings 
has given occasion of scandal to others, whether by the 
substance of the opinions expressed or by their form, as wanting 
in reverence,” &c. But this Father Curci declined. Again, in 
the course of last October, Father Curci went to Rome, and 
had several interviews with Cardinal Simeoni, then Secretary of 
State, on the question of his retractation. The Cardinal spoke 
to him of the facts already mentioned, and the mischief which 
his private conversations had caused in Milan, and told him that 
he was forbidden, not to think, but to speak in such a manner.® 
Father Curci’s own account of the Cardinal’s words is, “he told 


7 Letter of the General of July 22. 
8 Breve Esame, p. 74. 
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me that the Postscript? was not satisfactory, and that besides 
the promise which I made not to touch that point again in 
writing or when speaking in public, I ought to have promised 
not to touch on it even in private conversation.”*® And he adds 
that this proposal seemed to him an intolerable violence, because 
it is permitted to converse about the difficulties which may 
be brought even against the dogmas of the Trinity or the 
Blessed Eucharist. Any one who reads the passage to which 
we refer in Father Curci’s pamphlet, will see that he considers 
this to have been the point which he could not concede, 
though, as a matter of fact, he actually added the words there 
and then, anche in privato, in order that the Postscript might 
be shown to the Pope. But he tells us that, after reflection, he 
returned the next morning to the Cardinal to withdraw these 
words—jer ritirare quella improvida promessa. And not to 
spend more time on a point which is already clear enough, we 
may conclude our proof by some words of great authority 
on the matter, as coming from the author of the Zsame Breve, 
to which we have already referred. Speaking of some words of 
Father Curci’s (which contain a misrepresentation of the fact 
which may perhaps half excuse Mr. Cartwright), in which it 
is asserted that he would have been obliged no more to say or 
think that the restoration of the Temporal Power, as it was 
before, was a dream, and to refuse to acknowledge that dream 
as a teaching of the Church, the writer above-named says, 
“No one claimed to take dreams out of his head. All gave him 
entire liberty to dream as much as he liked : they only forbade 
him to manifest to others, in public or in private, those dreams 
of his, to make them pass as articles of faith, and to make them 
an opportunity for censuring the Pope, ridiculing good Catholics, 
reviling the Catholic journals, making light of the Catholic 
associations, deriding his religious and ecclesiastical superiors, 
and using evil language after the manner in which he has used 
it in the pages of his new book. He had, then, full liberty to 
think that the Temporal Power would not come back as it was 
before, to think that the belief in its return as before was held 
by a certain current of opinion as a teaching of the Church, 
—a current which he neither knows, nor cares to know, but 
which he fights against with weapons that are too well known. 


® It is proposed to insert the Retractation in a Postscript to some Lezion? on 
the Book of Tobias. 
” J! Moderno Dissidio, p. 186. 
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Let us repeat it: no one laid on him a precept to put aside 
his faith in his own prophecy, to cease to hold it as a personal 
dogma, or to lay aside his dreams: he was only forbidden 
to manifest them, and make them the foundation of intemperate 
judgments and language which had become scandalous.”™ 

The simple truth of the matter, therefore, is this. The 
highest ecclesiastical authority has laid it down, that the 
Temporal Princedom of the Holy See is necessary for the 
full liberty of the Pope in governing the Catholic Church. This 
declaration is acknowledged as authoritative by Father Curci. 
As to the when and the how this Temporal Power is to be 
restored—on the supposition that we are not in the very last 
epoch of the world’s history, when the last great persecution 
of the Church is to seem to overwhelm her—the highest in 
authority among Catholics, as well as the vast majority, have 
not given up the hope that that restoration may come speedily, 
and, while nothing is done in the way of resistance to the 
usurpation by force, nothing also is done in the way of com- 
promise with that usurpation. Father Curci, wiser, as he thinks, 
than the Pope and the Society of Jesus, as well as the great 
bulk of Catholics, has taken every opportunity of propagating 
the opinion that all hope must be given up, and peace at once 
made by an open surrender of the rights of the Church. He 
has never been forbidden to think this—unless he is forbidden 
to do so by the terms of the Pontifical Declaration of 1862. 
But, after having become an occasion of grave scandal, he has 
been forbidden to propagate his opinions in public or in 
private ; and it is because he has felt himself unable to make 
this sacrifice to religious obedience, that he has also felt himself 
unable to remain a member of an Order of which religious 
obedience is the first principle. 

H.. 5,4. 

11 P, 84. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


IT is said, and said truly, that when a professor who has taught 
the same matter for a length of years comes to the stage at 
which study ceases, and he rests content with weariedly recalling 
the old story as he told it before, then clearly it is high time 
for him to vacate his chair. He has sat in it long enough ; 
a year longer would be a year too many. Again, even in 
those branches of human knowledge which may be called fixed 
beyond hope of appreciable progress, it is well that new text- 
books should be written. Otherwise it is a sign that minds are 
not earnestly labouring in that department. So long as the 
teachers of elementary schools are heart and soul in their work, 
so long will new primers of various kinds be issued ; not, indeed, 
with a prospect of shedding further light on the alphabet, 
the pence table, or the Latin declensions,-but simply as a pledge 
that elementary teaching is alive. The law of human advance- 
ment is, while holding by the treasures of the past, to add to 
them substantially if possible ; and where this is impossible, at 
least to grace them with new forms. Change, then, is necessary 
for a healthful cpndition of mind. 

But change is only one factor of progress ; the second, or 
conservative factor is equally important. While, however, the 
need of making additions to our stores is pretty widely recognized, 
it fares differently with that other element, the need of keeping 
fast hold of what our forefathers have bequeathed us. Men 
are apt to break loose from old traditions, often out of the 
mere wantonness of going free along paths of their own 
making. Now, if there is any region where it is likely to 
prove mischievous altogether to disregard beaten tracks, the 
region is that of speculative thought. And the application I 
wish to make of this remark is to the English Apologists of 
Christianity, who wrote a generation or two back. Out of the 
list I choose a single name, and from this author’s work I take 
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two passages that bear directly on the subject of the present 
paper. Chalmers, ignoring the old philosophy, speaks as 
follows : “ We hold that without a revealed theology we should 
not have known the creation of matter out of nothing; but 
that, by dint of a Natural Theology alone, we might have 
inferred a God from the useful disposition of its parts.” Then, 
to stake his case more irrevocably on this blundering proposi- 
tion, he continues with some complacency, “It is good to 
know. what be the strong positions of an argument, and to keep 
by them, taking up our entrenchments there, willing to 
relinquish all that is untenable. For this purpose we would 
dissever the argument founded on the mere existence of 
matter from the argument founded on the phenomena of the 
relations between its parts.” It is one thing to separate these 
two arguments; another to declare that the first of them 
proves nothing. The inconvenience of yielding to the enemy 
the entrenchment which Chalmers gives up without a struggle 
will be shown the better by confronting him, in his own 
chosen position, with the forces that modern science brings to 
bear on the Argument from Design. I do not say that by 
these forces precisely his rout is complete ; his real discomfiture 
would be brought about by pushing the consequences of his 
admission, that the bare presence of matter tells us neither 
of its self-existence nor of its creation. Under any circum- 
stances, he puts himself needlessly at a disadvantage in meeting 
the attack of evolutionists, though, as I say, even by them, so 
long as they use only their present weapons, he cannot fairly be 
driven from his assertion, that “with laws but without colloca- 
tions or dispositions, we should still have but a heaving, turbid 
disorderly chaos. . . . All the existing laws of matter might be 
in full operation, and yet, just for want of a right disposition of 
parts, the universe might be the wild, undigested medley of 
things, in which no trace or character of a designing architect 
was at all discernible.” This is his position stated in his own 
words ; and it is only doing him justice to add that he might 
produce, at the very least, reasons as valid for thinking that, 
even given matter and force, this world cannot be self-evolved, 
as his adversaries could produce for surmising the contrary. 
Certainly there is no over-statement in this way of putting 
the case. 

Since the days of Chalmers, human thought has undergone 
changes ‘in certain quarters. Let us see how these affect the 
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condition of the Argument from Design. In some respects we 
are decided gainers. It is certainly a point won, that the theory 
of the chance concourse of atoms is now more utterly dis- 
credited than it used to be. Chance,’ in its absurdest sense, is 
well nigh eliminated from the factors of progress recognized by 
modern calculations ; though some men show a disposition to 
cling to it still, in their vain endeavour to give an account of 
such things as the unequalness of the original distribution of 
matter. Their explanation of such facts is, “so it happened 
to be.” Nevertheless, persons who speak thus are few: most 
people now-a-days are ready to subscribe to the adage, Casus 
et fatum Deus est stultorum. A second gain to our cause is a 
wider recognition of the wonderful adaptations to be found in 
nature. I do not refer to certain minor points, such as the 
overthrow of the idea of the old Sophists, that perhaps the 
order of the universe was no objective reality, but’a mere sub- 
jective impression, sure to arise with regard to whatever we 
were accustomed to experience, so long as this remained con- 
stant. What I mean is that, however much they may com- 
plain of nature’s shortcomings, men are growing more and 
more familiar with her wondrous workings. Every day brings 
to light new marvels. Now, so far as these discoveries are in 
themselves fresh additions to truth, they cannot but be a 
subject of congratulation ; and that religion will ultimately be 
the gainer by them, we have good reason to hope. But just 
now, temporarily, and through no fault of their own, they are 
occasions of going astray to men not rightly disposed. The 
scientific mind has for a season unscientifically let itself be 
thrown off its balance by the weight of its sudden acquisi- 
tions. When it’ recovers its equilibrium, a calm survey of its 
past unsteadiness will no doubt lead to much self-condemnation. 
Even now some reckless theories are beginning to totter 
to their fall. Meantime let us look to the present, and see the 
change wrought in the position of the Argument from Design. 


1 Chance, in the only rational meaning of the term, is applied to those results, the 
causes of which we cannot foresee or follow. These causes are quite determinate in 
their action : the only drawback is that we are unable to trace the chain of sequences. 
Thus, whether this day six months will be wet or fine, is to us a matter of chance. 
Of the existence, i rerum natura, of an indeterminateness answering to the indeter- 
minateness of our minds, Froschammer says: ‘‘ Ein Zufall im Sinne eines Ereignisses, 
welches ohne geniigende, gesetzliche, wirkende Ursache eintritt, ist freilich nicht 
méglich : jedes Ereigniss muss eine bestimmte, wirkende Ursache haben und muss 
nach bestimmten Gesetzen erfolgen.” 
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Not long ago “ brute matter,” as we call it, was an object, if 
not of Manichzan abhorrence, at least of no slight contempt. 
But with the introduction of the microscope, the chemist’s 
retort and other instruments of minute research, it began to 
appear that matter was not altogether the dull, formless, inert 
thing that many people took it for. As new facts dawned 
upon them, some men, dazed by the light let in from an 
unexpected quarter, began to argue in this way: We know by 
experience that the metals of which a watch is made are 
not capable of forming the combination in which we find them 
by any inherent powers of their own. Therefore in regard 
to them we have a right to infer an intelligent agency. But 
in the case of the vast forces of the universe we do not know 
that they have no self-arranging powers; indeed, we have 
reasons to suspect the contrary. These reasons are various, and 
may be grouped, for argumentative purposes, in a series of 
growing intensity. Thus marshalled, they give quite a new 
importance to the objection raised by Hume. Lack of experi- 
ence merely was what he pleaded; modern science brings 
forward facts of adverse experience. Let us learn these facts by 
all means. We have nothing to fear. The eye of faith and 
of sound reason too, is quite strong enough to look unblinkingly 
at the arguments adduced, even when these are shown in their 
intensest light. First, then, we come across zudividual instances 
of orderly results produced by the forces of nature. Scatter 
iron filings round a magnet, and they begin to group themselves 
in two curves about the poles, the thickness of the curves 
tapering down in perfect gradation towards the equator of the 
magnet. Shake a layer of sand upon a metal plate, draw 
the bow of a violin across its edge, and you have a most 
orderly arrangement of particles. The rainbow might seem 
to bespeak a very intelligent artist ; yet it is painted mechani- 
cally by drops of water. Only multiply images of disorder, and 
you have order, as appears in the kaleidoscope. Pass a current 
of electricity through nitrate of silver: the nitric acid is 
liberated, and there is left the beautiful tree-like form with 
which Professor Tyndall is so delighted. Leave an amorphous 
substance to itself, not unfrequently it will build itself into a 
shapely crystal. Even organic structures, apparently so 
sui generis, are some of them producible in our laboratories ; 
perhaps all of them are similarly producible if we only knew 
how to set about the process. Then look at things on a larger 
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scale. By forces of their own the heavenly bodies keep up 
their orderly motions. They have even a self-correcting power, 
whereby the orbits of the planets are brought back into their 
old positions before their eccentricity has been allowed to grow 
mischievously large. Nay, barring the first impulse which set 
the vapour moving, and which awkwardly insists on being unable 
to give an account of itself,? a nebular mass, revolving in space, 
offers some hints of a way in which it might spontaneously 
have given birth to our solar system. The manner how this 
might come about is illustrated by M. Plateau’s well known 
experiment. A globule of oil is set rotating in a fluid of equal 
density ; gradually the centrifugal force throws off rings of oil 
which gather themselves up into a ball, and revolve round 
the parent body. And lastly, to account for living organisms, 
we have the Darwinian hypothesis, which in the place of 
creative design puts the interactions of natural agencies, such as 
the tendency to indefinite variation in offspring, the struggle 
for existence, the survival of the fittest, the fixation of new 
developments by transmission, the modifying influences of 
sexual selection and of correlated growth, along with a few 
other aids called in to meet special needs. By means such as 
these men have come to what Professor Tyndall styles ‘the 
simple and penetrating thought that if adaptations preponderate 
in the world, it lies in their very nature to maintain themselves, 
while that which fails of adaptation perished long ago.” 

As an obvious rejoinder to the above line of argument we 
may fairly make this challenge to an opponent. For every case 
you will show me where known mechanical forces can account 
for the harmony of the universe, I will show you at least one 
case where they.cannot so account. To every reason you will 
give me for conjecturing that this world is self-evolved, I will 
oppose a reason just as strong for thinking that it is not self- 
evolved. So that, at any rate, we are quits on this score. You 
may say that for the sake of uniformity, and on the strength of 
analogy, I ought to go over to your side; but I have just as 
much right to plead, on behalf of uniformity and analogy, that 
you should come over to my side. This much by way of 
retort. 

But the enemy’s position may be attacked by something 

? In this respect the old argument from the primum mobile remains intact amid 


the ruins of the ancient system of astronomy. The beginnings of motion are as 
unaccountable now as ever on the principles of pure materialism. 
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more effectual than a tit-for-tat argument. The cardinal vice of 
this system is, that it deals only in vague generalities. Now we 
know that, in bringing about real results, it is just the points of 
detail that have to be attended to in order to make things 
feasible. Hence many a discoverer dare make public the broad 
principles of his discovery, quite certain that his secret is still 
secure to him without the expense of getting it patented. 
Before it can be pronounced that a system will work, something 
more must be looked to than the general idea. No doubt the 
enthusiasts who used to puzzle their brains to find out a means 
of perpetual motion, could have propounded many a plausible 
scheme, as seen after the manner of a bird’s-eye view, but 
minuter inspection would have been always fatal. So theories 
like the nebular hypothesis answer pretty well as long as they 
keep to the most general statements; but bring them down 
to particulars, and they become a maze of difficulties. Take a 
comparison that is not altogether unfair. Suppose a man to 
argue that an orderly dance was developed mechanically by a 
confused medley of persons rushing about in all directions. 
Those dancers whose movements came into collision either had 
their course changed or fell down, or, if the elasticity were 
equivalently wz/ and the forces equal and opposite, were brought 
to a standstill; and so—note this part of the reasoning—and 
so, hocus-pocus, an orderly dance was gradually evolved. Of 
course it is the merest impertinence to ask about such trifles as 
what became of the fallen or stationary groups. These are 
petty things of detail, not worth accounting for. And if an 
explanation is at length vouchsafed, it is a supercilious offer of a 
choice of conjectures such as these—“ The dancers unsuccessful 
in the struggie for order got trodden into dust, as it were, or 
somehow, anyhow, disappeared, you perceive.” No, we do not 
perceive how these particulars are given in the general data, 
which consisted solely of a promiscuous rushing about, corrected 
by the results of constant collision. Still less do we perceive, 
when it comes to be a case of blind natural agents “ picking 
themselves up,” and “ moving off the stage.” The arrangement 
is convenient, but what we want to know is, how it came about 
from the causes assigned ; we want to know what reply can be 
given to grave reasons for holding that it could not possibly 
have come about in the manner stated. 

But let us leave comparisons, which by themselves prove 
nothing, and turn to facts. The proposition to be made good 
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is, that what looks promising in the vague cannot stand the test 
of fuller definition. Take, for example, the hypothesis of 
Darwin. So long as we leave the theory in its broadest terms, 
nothing looks more luring, as a grand generalized law, than the 
development of species by natural selection. Living things 
certainly propagate their kind far more numerously than the 
means of subsistence can accommodate. Hence the larger 
portion must speedily die. But what determines the survivors ? 
There is in each individual offspring a tendency to minute 
variations from the ancestral type. This tendency is in all 
directions, and any variation in a favourable direction will 
increase the chances of surviving. For where all cannot live 
there will be a struggle for life, and out of this struggle the 
fittest will be left victors, simply because they are the fittest. 
As years go on the victors and their offspring will become 
competitors among themselves. Again there will be a struggle, 
and again the fittest will survive, the fittest this time being 
those that have not only preserved inherited variations, but 
have also been possessed of fresh variations of their own. This 
process is repeated indefinitely, and by means of it, leaving out 
subsidiary laws, we have an account of that gradually ascending 
series of animal and vegetable forms, to which the geological 
record de facto bears witness. 

So far the surface view of the case. But what says a little 
deeper research? It says many things, of which a few only can 
be retailed here by way of specimen. It says that, in regard to 
artificial breeding, which mainly suggests the possibility of 
indefinite variability, while the inferences from variation are 
exaggerated, the all-important fact of a limit to the same 
variation in any one direction is violently robbed of its full 
force. Experience knows of no single case where the type has 
been changed ; it knows only of variations within fixed bounds. 
It is colour, accidental form and character, that vary, not 
essential specific nature. So strong is this truth that, at the 
outset, Professor Huxley declared that he could not accept, as 
demonstrated, Mr. Darwin’s theory, till evidence was forth- 
coming of the transmutability of species. No such evidence 
has been produced ; yet, for motives best known to himself, the 
Professor has since announced himself an undoubting believer 
in evolution. Again, we are acquainted with a powerful tendency 
to reversion, so far as experience goes never yet overcome; and 
it is absolutely no solution whatever of this difficulty gratuitously, 
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for pure convenience’ sake, to assume that it disappears when 
varieties are the product, not of the rapid process of artificial 
breeding, but of the slow process of natural selection. “In the 
realm of fact,” says a German critic, “we search in vain for a 
clear case of the fixation of a variety by means of the hereditary 
transmission of minute developments.” Add to all this, that 
till the present day it remains quite unproved that natural 
selection, in the course of ages, has ever given rise to varieties 
even as great as those produced by artificial breeding within the 
period of a few generations. Such a result is as unlikely as the 
spontaneous production of our artificialized garden-plants in the 
wilderness. Moreover, artificial varieties, if let loose to follow 
free nature, speedily revert to the normal type. So much for the 
capacity to vary. And next as to the influences modifying this 
capacity. Negative influences are all that natural selection has to 
offer. It might possibly have a directive force, but originating 
force it can have none. It sets up the struggle for life as the 
destroyer of all that is least fitted to live. But push even this 
idea into details, and. again there is failure. The variations 
confessedly take place only by minutest increments ; therefore, in 
a struggle for existence, their first beginnings are perfectly useless. 
It is absurd to suppose that the earliest infinitesimal variations 
will be decisive of a world-wide contest. And if a start can never 
be made, it is not likely that there will be much progress in higher 
stages. More than this. Even supposing favourable develop- 
ments to have been somehow brought about, we find the theory 
of the struggle for life breaking down in another quarter. As 
a matter of fact, when we take account of how it is that super- 
abundant life is kept under on this teeming earth, we discover 
that, for the most part, it is by means quite irrespective of 
favoured or unfavoured individuals. The crushing out of life, 
whether by catastrophes in inanimate nature, or by the preying 
of large animals upon small, or by so many other ways revealed 
to us by natural history, is mostly so wholesale and indis- 
criminate, that the chances of favoured individuals being the 
only or the chief survivors become about as great as the chances 
that the best soldiers in each army will be the survivors after 
a modern battle. Shot and shell are no respecter of persons, 
or if they are partial to any men it is to those who show the 
least extent of target. 

For many other examples of the failure in detail of 
Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis I can merely appeal to the works of 
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those who have professedly treated this subject. It is enough 
for my present purpose if, in the few instances above quoted, 
I have pointed out a method of refutation which proceeds thus. 
We are offered a general law to account for the orderly series 
of organic life; we reject the law because, however fair its 
appearances in outline, these appearances disappear before the 
test of an appliéation to special facts. Ona trial of the whole 
case the claims must be pronounced not proven. The supporters 
of the theory are pretty much in the same position as the man 
who, for fifty years, carried in his head the scheme of an invention 
that was to revolutionize the world; but he died, and left 
mankind no richer for his presence, simply because he never 
could get any of his general ideas to particularize them- 
selves. 

But it will be urged that I am mistaking the real grounds 
on which the evolution theory rests. Has it,not been stated, 
over and over again, that the strength of the theory lies, not in 
the facts of our poor, petty experience, which is but of yesterday, 
but in the many converging lines of modern thought, all pointing 
at least to a common centre, though they none of them actually 
reach up to that centre? Professor Huxley, indeed, has said 
that the evolution doctrine can be proved “only by observation 
and experiment upon existing forms of life;” he has gone 
further, and declared positively that “the history of evolution 
as a matter of fact is now.distinctly traceable.” These are the 
very words of one authority ; but most disciples of the advanced 
school re-echo the words of that other master of theirs, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, who says, “the strength of the doctrine of 
evolution consists not in an experimental demonstration, but in 
its general harmony with scientific thought.” Such certainly is 
the usual plea for mercy when difficulties are pressed. It is 
answered, We do not go by the facts of experience; its data 
are too scanty. We cannot even formulate our argument in 
express terms. To grasp it is a whole education in itself. If 
you want to be a member of our craft you must let yourself be 
penetrated with the spirit of recent science. You must begin 
with the simplest elements of matter, and from them ascend by 
analogy, step after step, up to the highest phenomena man is 
capable of investigating. Already we have succeeded -in 
analyzing into terms of matter, motion, and forces of attraction 
or repulsion, things previously thought to be of some nobler 
nature. Our presumption is that we can carry on the same 
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process to the end, though only we who have carried it so far 
can feel sure of our ability to carry it all through. 

Such is often the strain of the evolutionist. And yet he 
is the very man to cry out upon what is called the pre-scientific 
age, because it went by the way of deduction, where it ought 
to have followed the road of induction. Perhaps he would be 
surprised to find the same accusation laid at his own door. But 
the truth is, this is just the charge he has to meet. The mistake 
he complains of has not vanished before modern science. Ideas 
are still unwarrantably substituted for real objective existences. 
Why, half the wild theories now-a-days started as to the origin 
of the Universe, place its beginnings, not merely in something 
ideal conceived as real, but—what is more absurd—in something 
ideal conceived as ideal. It is from a logical notion, called the 
Great Unconscious, that Hartmann derives all things that be. 
Now, with regard to Darwin’s theory, while pretending to be 
founded on induction, it is de facto founded on deduction. So 
say most competent critics, who furthermore give proof of their 
statement. And this view of the case corresponds with an 
observation made some years ago, that had Mr. Darwin stated 
his facts first, and, after giving men some time to consider these, 
then proceeded to argue out his doctrine as the conclusion 
of his data, the public mind would have revolted at the boldness, 
the unwarrantableness of the inference. As it is, the premisses, 
where they present any difficulty, are accepted for the sake of 
the conclusion, and the conclusion for its own sake. It is so 
grand an achievement, especially to the thinking of a certain 
class, to have got rid of the need of calling in the aid of a 
personal God, Whom eyes cannot see, nor ears hear, nor hands 
touch. How much more tangible is the theory, that the matter 
we behold has worked out its own complex arrangements, and 
that, too, by a few simple laws! To bolster up this theory its 
advocates stop short of nothing in the form of assumption. 
Does some special requirement arise, it is met at once by some 
such word as pangenesis, and straightway the name is a thing, 
a law of nature. Yet consider how small is the evolutionist’s 
right to make assumptions for the mere sake of explanation. 
When a definite result has most certainly been produced, it 
is not altogether idle to say: suppose such and such a law, and 
you have a good conjectural cause of the effect. But to trace 
out the hypothetical course of a hypothetical event cannot avail 
much in the science of realities. When the general proposition 
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that the whole animate world is the outcome of evolution has 
once been put beyond controversy, then for the first time it 
becomes right to say: We have shown it to demonstration 
that all organic life was, by its own inherent laws, developed 
out of one simple form by a continuous progression ; so much 
is already beyond cavil; and now, starting from this sure 
ground, we maintain that what has come about is owing to 
such and such means. The means we assert because they, and 
they only, account for the facts. All this is reasonable enough. 
But when the evolution hypothesis is an assumption from the 
beginning, it can give no support to the theories started in its 
own explanation. It must be established from the facts of its 
history, not the history from it. 

However, Darwinians do appeal to facts. But their facts 
they acknowledge to be only sign-posts pointing to a termina- 
tion which they do not themselves reach. They are the grounds 
of an analogy far more wide-stretching than themselves. 
Analogy is the watchword. Every age has its intellectual 
weaknesses, which after ages detect and condemn. One of 
the capital errors, hereafter to be reprobated, of this nineteenth 
century is its treatment of analogies. On the one hand we 
are forbidden to believe in a personal God, or in an intelligent 
Contriver of the Universe, because, we are told, such notions 
are founded on analogy, and analogy is misleading. On the 
other hand we are assured, that we may recognize in matter 
the potency of all life, and this simply on the plea of analogy. 
Analogy is nothing where it points to spiritualism; analogy 
is everything where it points to materialism. One would think 
that the manifestgtions of spirit are in such irreconcileable 
opposition to those of matter, as to make us chary of identifying 
the two on the grounds of analogy. Unless, indeed, analogy be 
newly defined, “a device for doing away with all differences, 
however wide apart these in reality may be.” Consider how 
thought displays itself; it can pass outside the categories of 
time and space, and assert a proposition to be universally, 
eternally true; it can double back upon itself by reflection, 
and this for an indefinite number of times; it knows itself, 
it knows others; it is not a mere follower of blind law; it is 
conscious of being the property of a free agent. In no sense, 
not metaphorical, can it be said to have size, or shape, or colour, 
or weight, or attraction and repulsion, or parts ; it cannot become 
hot or cold, wet or dry, soft or hard; it has none of those pro- 
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perties by which matter makes itself preceptible.* Thought has 
not its like outside of itself. It is incredible that it should arise 
out of organized matter like smoke from a fire, or be elaborated 
like the secretions of the body. The brain certainly bears its 
part in the production of thought, but that part is secondary. 
When, therefore, a grave writer tells us that he can see no break 
in the chain of analogies by which he passes, from the needless- 
ness of calling in some third substance which shall account for 
the product of two elements chemically united, to the needless- 
ness of calling in a soul which shall account for mental pheno- 
mena ; all that can be said is, that this writer's gap-detecting 
powers must be very dull indeed. But, we are asked, is it not 
in the last analysis just as hard to conceive how it is that the 
cricket ball, striking the wickets, knocks them down, as it is to 
conceive how the same ball, striking the batsman’s body gives 
rise to pain? This substantially-is Professor Huxley’s difficulty, 
who says that he can no more conceive the action of vs viva 
as proceeding from matter than he can conceive thought as 
issuing from the same source. One obvious answer to the 
question just put is: No, if only for the reason that in the 
case of the wounded batsman you have material effect plus 
pain; whereas in the other case you have equivalently the 
same material effect, but no pain—none at least in the wickets. 
Whatever pain there may be elsewhere need not now be taken 
into account, though, if taken into account, it would tell strongly 
on our side. But a more important flaw in the objection is that, 
to some extent, it regards the negative inconceivability, on our 
part, of the manner how of two results, as a test of identity. 
Let us test the test. Standing at one end of a telephone I 
speak four words. The manner how of the repetition of my 
words by the apparatus at the other extremity, is beset with 
much that is negatively inconceivable, at least in its last analysis. 
However, I know that so far I have called into play nothing 
but physical forces. The words I uttered are, “I mistrust your 
honesty.” It is a friend who hears them and takes them to 
himself. At once he feels intense anguish. Similarly incon- 
ceivable with the first effect is this second effect of my words. 
I cannot, in mind, follow to its last details either the one process 
or the other. In this sense both are inconceivabilities. Am I 


3 Some urge that certain physical laws abstract from several of the properties 
called material. This is true if the laws are taken as conceived in the. mind, not as 
they exist in concrete things. In the region of physical fact all force is invested with 
material condition. 
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therefore shut out from absolute certainty, that it is not the 
mere physical action of the sounds uttered which writhe my 
friend’s heart, and that his feelings are not identical with the 
twitchings of his nerves and muscles? No, nor yet with any 
mere physical products of these twitchings, if products such 


there be outside the imagination of the materialist, who, by 


the way, has also to reconcile them with his own pet law of the 
conservation of energy. The appeal, then, to negative incon- 
ceivability, in justification of a most violent analogy, is about 
as much worth as the device of a gentleman, who solved alt 
problems alike, by supposing that the distance of the fixed stars 
was big enough to account for anything. It is not what is 
negatively inconceivable in the action of both, that forbids us 
to identify mind with matter ; it is what is positively incredible, 
namely that contradictory, mutually exclusive qualities can have 
their root in the same substance—this is the cause why we assert 
the existence of spirit. An adversary may be slow to believe it, 
but our conviction is grounded on reasoning radically the same, 
though perhaps not so palpably obvious, as that by which we 
are sure that tenpenny nails are not good things to choose for 
a light lunch. The action of these materials, as regards diges- 
tion, has it in common with the action of ordinary food, that 
there is about it something ultimately inconceivable; but at 
the same time what we positively know of both substances 
encourages us to draw between them a broad practical dis- 
tinction—a distinction less in kind than that between soul and 


body, but still a most real distinction. 


As concerns, then, the objection to the need of a Designer, 
founded on certain analogies in which we see matter working 
out its own orderly arrangements, our reply briefly is, that the 
analogies are not complete. The comparatively few instances 
of self-adjustment neither in quantity nor in quality suffice for 
the sweeping induction that the whole universe, man included, 
is self-evolved matter. To come to this conclusion opponents 
do but tread the round of a vicious circle: their analogies must 
be accepted because of the great underlying principle of modern 
thought ; and the great underlying principle of modern thought 


has no standing ground except their analogies. 


There is no 


analogy whatever which warrants us, because of the physical 
concomitants of life and thought, to put life and thought in 
one category with physical phenomena, despite the most glaring 


inconsistencies. 
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But even supposing the world self-evolved, the need of a 
Creator is not altogether got rid of. In his place we are given 
“ultimate facts” to account for the origin of things; and in 
order to guard many of these ultimate facts from being shown 
to be fictions, they are shrouded in the impenetrable mist 
of what is styled “ultimate inconceivability.” It would seem 
as though a certain school of thinkers, or at any rate of talkers, 
held that to assert something to be discoverable, which de facto 
might prove undiscoverable, would be very wrong indeed ; but 
that to assert things to be undiscoverable was always a safe 
side to be on. According to this theory, it is at least a secure 
position in regard to God and the human soul to say, “ these 
are things we can come to no conclusion about.” But surely 
sweeping negations of this kind are not points to be so easily 
assumed. Why, before a man can rightfully declare facts to be 
ultimate mysteries, he must give the most solid reasons for his 
assertion, especially when the whole world is ultimately per- 
suaded of the contrary. Some people were once good enough 
to write up on a certain spot, “Marlborough’s xe-plus-ultra.” 
But Marlborough went beyond that line, without leave asked 
of the boundary-markers. Suppose a man to reckon up his 
contractor’s bill this way : I know nothing of quarrying, timber- 
felling, and the earlier stages of the builder’s art. I am town- 
bred, and out of the depths of a big city I have never moved. 
You cannot in reason expect me to acknowledge liabilities that 
transcend my experience. Therefore I will assume all the 
raw material you have used as ultimate facts, or, if you 
like the word better, as primal facts, to me uninvestigable, 
still less calculable in terms of money. This assumed, I will 
pay you for the putting together of the said materials, which 
is all that came under my observation, and therefore all that 
comes under my obligation. A bargain like this the man would 
try to drive by the same right by which people, looking list- 
lessly at the surface of things, equivalently tell God, if God 
there be, that they will regard the matter of His Creation and 
its original arrangement as ultimate, incalculable facts, for which 
they owe Him no recognition. Nay, the balance of just dealing, 
in one respect, is on the side of the proprietor of the newly-built 
house. He at least asked no abatement of the charges made for 
construction, because of the hints contained in such possibilities 
as that, if it rained on a mixture of sand and lime, mortar might 
be formed spontaneously ; that a hot sun might bake clay into 
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bricks ; and that a casual fire, burning on a silicious soil, might 
produce glass. He paid honestly for the mixing of the mortar, 
the making of the bricks, and the manufacture of the glass. But 
those who assume, without further proof than that of a few dark 
suggestions, that the primitive nebula, ‘which also is a thing 
without proof for its existence, was a germ, capable of growing 
by its own inherent powers, into the so-called cosmic organism 
which we now contemplate with such admiration—these men, 
I say, will not credit God with the bare ordering of His materials, 
their plea being that, knowing a fraction of this order to be due 
to physical causes, they prefer to give to physical causes the 
merit of the whole performance. We, on the contrary, maintain 
that the combination of several forces to meet definite results 
is no less a fact than the existence of these forces; that such 
combination calls for a rational account, how it was brought to 
pass ; that this rational account is not found in the-blind forces 
themselves acting at hazard, nor in anything outside of them, 
except in an intelligent Ruler, who has them under his control, 
and who has disposed them with wise foreknowledge of results. 
The effect must have a cause, and the cause we assign is the 
only cause adequate to the effect which this world offers for 
our examination.‘ 

Indeed, the absolute necessity of belief in some governing, 
unifying power, at work throughout the universe, has been over- 
poweringly felt of late years. Its ackriowledgment has been 
unwilling, slow, ungracious; but irresistibly it has forced itself on 
the acceptance of materialists. Their brethren of old, besides the 
van, found themselves driven to admit the wi¢ as an arranging 
power. And now-a-days the cry is: We do not so much deny 
the existence ofa God as we deny the possibility of discovering 
what manner of Being He is. Call Him the Unknowable and He 
has our recognitions. They are maddened at the charge of 
atheism. They admit a supreme Force, or Law, or Ruler in some 
sense of that word; all that they halt before is a Personal 
Governor. They can conceive of no Person that is not a sort of 
magnified man; and to a magnified man they will not bow. 
Herein they display their gross misconception of personality. A 
personal God must have intelligence and will—a higher intelli- 
gence and a more powerful will than what we can form any ade- 
quate idea of; but He need not be, and must not be a magnified 
man, Against such a view of Him the theist contends with might 


* See a testimony of J. S. Mill’s to this purport, quoted in a note lower down. 
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and main; for the view would be fatally incorrect. Limit the 
notion of personality to what it properly means, and the modern 
fright at the admission of a personal God will be found to be 
neither more nor less than the very opposite extreme of the error, 
which led uncultivated peoples to personifyall the powersof nature. 
But, the question of personality apart, at any rate we may hail 
with joy the concession, that there is a ruling principle, directing 
the course of universal nature. In the latest systems of Monism 
something like a world-soul is postulated, under various guises 
indeed, but always for one constraining reason, that men are 
quite convinced mere independent atoms or force-points, en- 
dowed with simple attractive and repulsive powers, could never 
alone, each acting for itself, have shaped the universe and com- 
pounded the parts which unite to form man. That has come 
about with regard to cosmic development which Mr. Mivart has 
so forcibly pointed out in the special matter of Darwinian 
development. Mr. Darwin had given it out unreservedly, that 
his theory was utterly upset, if it could be shown “that any 
complex organ existed which could not possibly have been 
formed by numerous, successive, slight modifications.” But now 
he finds himself forced to admit “unknown agencies which 
occasionally induce strongly marked and abrupt deviations of 
structure:” he acknowledges structures which “cannot be ac- 
counted for by any form of selection or by the inherited effects 
of the use and disuse of parts,” but which must be assigned to 
“ causes lying deep in the nature or constitution of the organism.” 
In other words Mr. Darwin has been driven to a change of front. 
He found out that his original means for building up the organic 
kingdoms were altogether insufficient. So, too, has it fared with 
the wider theory of cosmic development, which has been brought 
to such a pitiable plight, that it may be doubted whether the 
third letter in cosmic be not one too many. Simple, independent 
atoms are acknowledged by the better judgments of the 
materialistic school, to be not enough to account for the mar- 
vellous complex unity of plan, which is found both in detail and 
in the universe viewed as a whole. It is now perceived that, 
given elementary forces, the reason for the harmonious combina- 
tion of these is not discovered in the forces themselves. Unless 
an effect is to be assigned to no adequate cause, or to no cause 
at all, there is imperatively demanded something, which can 
subordinate to each other activities that have no tendency of 
themselves to mutual accommodation. Why, even intelligent 
men, with a definite purpose before them and with the best will 
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in the world to act in concert, must choose a leader and put him, 
as it were, outside and above themselves, if they would work 
harmoniously together. But it may be urged that nature rights 
herself; if the winter is cold, for instance, the animal will grow 
a thick fur. This is true; but it is not the whole account of 
the matter; least of all does it account fot the beginnings of 
order. Take the Universe; see how countless, how intricate, 
are the interdependencies of part upon part ; how slight a change 
in one single quarter would throw the whole machinery out of 
gear; what a mischief-worker the all-pervading force of elec- 
tricity would be, if there were nothing to control it but chance 
adjustments ; finally how gratuitous, how contrary to the 
evidence of known facts, as far as these go, it is to assert 
that there lies in single atoms a power to shape, most variously 
and most harmoniously, the whole fabric of which they are but 
the components : put all these considerations in the balance, and 
the mind .is strongly borne down to the conclusion, that a force 
of combination is as irresistibly attested as are the elementary 
forces which it combines. In the human body, for instance, 
you have principally Carbon, Oxygen, Hydrogen, and Nitrogen. 
These of themselves in their free state do not, as materialists 
confess, tend to organization. On the contrary, it costs the 
chemist great labour to form an organic compound ; and this is 
no sooner formed than, if left to the free action of normal 
surroundings, it begins to decompose into its inorganic con- 
stituents. Neither again does organization account for life, but 
life for organization. An organizing power we want as impera- 
tively as we want materials which shall be organized. At least 
so say experience and reason. Similarly it is allowed by 
adversaries, that evolution, if a fact, would be a process, not 
an active cause. For according to the latest admissions it 
postulates innate powers of development, not traceable to any 
outside influences. It could not be its own sufficient reason, any 
more than the route pursued by a traveller is the motive power 
that impelled him on his way. The reason of evolution would 

5 J. S. Mill says, ‘‘ The particular combination of organic elements called an eye 
had, in every instance, a beginning in’ time, and must therefore have been brought 
together by a cause or causes. The number of instances is immeasurably greater than 
is, by the principles of inductive logic, required for the exclusion of a random con- 
currence of independent causes. We are, therefore, warranted by the canons of 
induction in concluding, that what brought all these elements together was some 
cause common to them all ; and inasmuch as the elements agree in the single circum- 
stance of conspiring to produce sight, there must be some connexion by way of 


causation between the cause which brought these elements together and the fact of 
sight.” 
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have to be sought outside the fact that evolution takes place. 
Evolution must be accounted for; itself can account for nothing. 
In other words it leaves the Argument from Design intact. 

I spoke a moment ago of present experience being against 
the theory that matter is capable of self-organization. In 
connexion with this point what I could not well comment on 
then I may remark upon now, namely, the oft repeated assertion 
that, though dead matter seems quite unable now-a-days to 
evolve life, yet we have reason to think it might have done 
so in its earlier and more energetic stages. This is a pure 
assumption ; and it is an assumption not well in agreement with 
that other scientific postulate, that the course of nature is 
uniform. It was on the sole plea of such uniformity that 
geologists, so long as they had things all their own way, 
demanded eons of time for the laying down of the earth’s strata. 
Their cry was: Let us keep to experience; we know what 
causes are now at work, and we know the rate of denudation 
and stratification. The time it would take present agencies 
working at their present rate, to do the work we see done, the 
same is the time taken in the doing of this work. On no princi- 
ple did they insist more loudly than this. They would hear of 
no cataclysms, of no epochs of violent, turbulent, abnormal 
activity. Experience, extended backwards over the past—this 
alone was to write the history of our globe. But suddenly there 
arose a want to bridge over the chasm between the lifeless and 
life. Experience showed no way of crossing this gulf on the 
principle of steady, unbroken uniformity. So much the worse 
for uniformity. She who had at first been pronounced deserv- 
ing of the title of sole mistress, must now admit a rival. Now, 
indeed, it was said, dead matter appears to have no power 
of spontaneously springing into life. But who shall limit its 
past capabilities, when it was younger in its career? Does 
not age put a limit even to animal fecundity ? So it was argued. 
Unfortunately for the argument it has no better basis than the 
requirements of its own convenience. 

Here I must close these scattered remarks on the Argument 
from Design as affected by the evolution theory. Of this theory 
itself J. S. Mill observed: “ All that can now be said is that it is 
not so absurd as it looks.” “ The theory, if admitted,” he con- 
tinues, “ would in no way be inconsistent with creation. But 


6 The expression uniformity of nature is used in different senses. The uniformity 
spoken of in the text refers, not to the constancy of the sum total of elementary forces, 
but to the constancy of rate at which these produce changes on the earth’s surface. 
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it must be acknowledged that it would greatly attenuate the 
evidence for it. Leaving this remarkable speculation to what- 
ever fate the progress of discovery may have in store for it, it 
must be allowed that, in the present state of our knowledge, the 
adaptations in nature afford a large balance of probability in 
favour of creation by intelligence.” What Mill calls a large 
probability we may take leave to call a moral certainty. Man 
may shut his eyes to the light if he likes: but he will open 
them if he is wise. ‘ Peace on earth to men of good will” is a 
Gospel promise, true especially of the intellectual difficulties that 
spring up to disturb the human mind and lash it into a storm of 
confusion. It is from the lack of good will, particularly in the 
earlier stages of aberration, that arises the lost, bewildered, 
despairing cry of those who avow, that they come they know not 
whence, and are being hurried on blind-fold they know not 
whither, “to sleep, to dream—aye, perhaps to dream!” All 
around them is “ darkness visible.” There was, indeed, One who 
said: “I am the Light:” “I am the true Light which en- 
lighteneth every man that cometh into this world,” that is, every 
man who will allow the light to enter into him. To all others 
“the light shines in darkness and the darkness does not com- 
prehend it.” Black night will ever be on such as will have 
salvation only on their own terms—from no quarter but their 
own most impotent philosophy; who ruthlessly check the strong 
native impulses of their heart, urging them to call for help on a 
Being Whose presence they dimly feel, but cannot palpably 
grasp ; who fly in horror from the risk of asking for aid where 
possibly no aid is, but who have no dread of neglecting to ask 
for aid where possibly alone aid can be found ; who, perversely 
keeping down all the best promptings of their nature, cling with 
relentless clutch to this one resolve, that never—never in any 
extremity—will they so far submit themselves as to say, 
Bow stubborn knees, and heart with strings of steel, 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe. 

If they would but bend down their haughty, defiant pride thus 
far, then might we not only follow on in the quotation: “ All 
may be well,” but we might say for certain: “all will be well.” 
There must be something morally wrong in not calling upon 
a God Whose existence is suspected: there could be nothing 
morally wrong in calling upon a God when no God existed. 
Yet some men’s minds have been so warped as to hold the 
contrary view. Can all the steps to such a conclusion have been 
taken honestly ? J. R. 
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IT is matter of general history that the Society of Jesus was 
suppressed in the year 1773 by Clement the Fourteenth, and 
that, nevertheless, in some mysterious way a remnant continued 
to subsist in Russia. The strangeness of that survival does not 
grow less with more detailed knowledge of the course of events. 
The enemies of religion were clamouring for the complete 
extinction of a hated Order: high dignitaries of the Church 
were conscientiously labouring to execute the commands of the 
Holy Father: the Russian Jesuits themselves eagerly demanded 
the promulgation of the Brief of Suppression, but by unlikely 
instruments and unforeseen dispensations God carried out His 
own designs of mercy. One fact stands out in bright relief in 
this curious passage of recent history and it is that the man to 
whom under God the Society of Jesus owed its continued 
existence in Russia, and by consequence its more speedy 
restoration in other countries, was no haughty rebel or contuma- 
cious schismatic, but a loyal subject and dutiful son of Clement 
the Fourteenth and Pius the Sixth. 

The Empress Catharine the Second having wrested from 
Poland part of White Russia and part of Livonia, in 1772, 
found among her new subjects two hundred Jesuits, priests, 
scholastics, and lay-brothers, who were in possession of four 
Colleges and many smaller houses. Catharine was strongly 
advised to dispense with their services at once; but she 
happened to have a will of her own, and determined to 
judge for herself whether they deserved expulsion. One of 
her ministers reminded her that Peter the Great had forbidden 
the Jesuits to enter Russia; but Catharine quietly asked if she 
as Empress was supposed to possess the same power which 
Peter had possessed, and when all her dutiful courtiers bowed 
affirmatively, she said that no doubt Peter had in his time 


1 Récit d’un Jesuite de la Russie Blanche. Paris: Victor Palmé, 1872. 
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had good reasons for making the law in question, and that she 
now had good reasons for rescinding it. “If they misbehave 
they can be dismissed at any time, and it will not be necessary 
to put an army into the field.” 

The new subjects of Russia were promised the free practice 
of their religion and the undisturbed possession of their property 
and social position on condition of taking an oath of allegiance 
to the Empress. The Jesuits, in every place where they resided, 
were by accident or design summoned first, and they set the 
example of submission. All passed off quietly, though it had 
been feared that the administering of the oath might be an 
occasion of a fresh outbreak. Catharine was highly delighted. 
The leading men of the annexed province were called to Court 
to render homage in person. The Archbishop of Polock, of 
the United Greek Church, and—as no Latin bishop resided 
within the limits of the newiy-acquired territory— Father 
Czerniewicz, Rector of the Jesuit College in the same city, 
were among the representatives. Father Czerniewicz took with 
him Father Lenkiewicz-and Father Katenbring, and they were 
well received by the Empress, and found in Count Tchernychef, 
Governor of White Russia, from that time forward a firm friend. 
Father Czerniewicz, on his return in February, 1773, received 
a letter from Father Ricci, General of the Society, prolonging 
his term of office as Rector of Polock. 

In September, 1773, came the news of the suppression of 
the whole Society by Clement the Fourteenth. The Russian 
Jesuits thought themselves singularly unfortunate in being 
severed from their Polish brethren at such a moment. They 
felt that in Russia there was nothing left to hope for now that 
they were abandoned by their natural protectors, whereas in 
Poland they might still find employment. To lessen the 
calamity they sent off a detachment, chiefly of young men, over 
the border, for part of the possessions of the College of Polock 
lay in Poland. The Vice-Governor of White Russia, Kretchet- 
nikoff, hearing that Father Czerniewicz was bent upon dividing 
his College, wrote in haste to assure him of the good will and 
zealous protection of the Empress. At the same time he 
ordered that all copies of the Brief of Suppression which might 
find their way into the country should be immediately sent to 
him. The Governor of Livonia was ordered to give free entrance 
into Russia to all Jesuits who applied. 

The favour thus shown by the Empress and her lieutenants 
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alarmed the conscience of the Rector of Pologk; but while 
he and his brethren, agitated by painful doubts about the line 
of immediate action which it might be their duty to adopt, were 
anxiously awaiting the orders of their Provincial in Poland, 
an unexpected message relieved them for the time being from 
their discomfort of mind. 

Prince James Massalski, Bishop of Wilna, addressed a 
letter, under date the 19th of September, to all Superiors 
of Jesuit houses in his diocese, of which the recently- 
annexed province formed part, informing them of the exist- 
ence of the Brief of Clement the Fourteenth. He added that 
it had not yet been promulgated in Poland, and he ordered 
them peremptorily to go on as before till they received further 
orders. This letter arrived most opportunely to allay all scruples. 
The right course of action was no longer doubtful. The Brief of 
Suppression either was sufficiently promulgated to demand the 
obedience of the Jesuits, or it was not. If it was not, they were 
bound by their vows and obliged ¢o go on as before; if it was, 
they were directly subject to the Bishop, and by him they were 
now commanded upon their obedience Zo go on as before. This 
command was given in strong terms, admitting of no reply ;? so 
that whatever theoretical view they might chance to take of the 
present force of the Brief, and whatever assurance they might or 
might not feel of the permanence of their religious state, they 
were in duty bound to refrain for the present from any overt act 
implying dissolution. The relief was transient. A month 
later the Brief of Suppression was promulgated in Poland, 
and the Jesuits in Russia were once more in much per- 
plexity of conscience. It occurred to them that the Bishop’s 
orders had perhaps never been intended in the sense in which 
they had understood them, and that possibly, while they had 
supposed themselves to be bound to continue their former way 
of life, the Bishop had only required them to continue to live 
together in the same houses as before, that by a friendly inter- 
position of authority he might prevent their property from 


2 The conclusion runs thus: ‘‘Tisdem quoque superioribus communicamus potes- 
tatem nostram supra personas in suo cujusque gubernio et contubernio habitantes, ut 
hac potestate muniti contineant sibi subjectos in disciplina convenienti, exposituri 
secus rationem ac responsionem in tempore de omnibus, ad quz nos hac in re 
pastorale officium et conscientia obligat. Volumus denique ut hz nostre liter in 
virtute obedientize debit ad omnes domos vestras in dicecesi nostra sitas quam- 
primum citissime transmissze ac in stricta executione positz observentur” (Osservazioni 
sopra l’ {storia del Pontificato di Clemente XIV. Modena, 1853). 
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passing into other hands.* They not only held themselves in 
readiness to obey further orders, but they endeavoured to pre- 
cipitate the fate which they then desired. More than this it was 
not lawful to do, for they could not release themselves from 
their religious vows. 

The introduction of the Brief of Suppression into Poland 
left the Jesuits in Russia without a Provincial. Father Casimir 
Sobolewski, Provincial of the Province of Mazowie, to which 
the houses of the Society subject to Catharine appertained, 
wrote to Father Czerniewicz, declaring himself thenceforth 
possessed of no jurisdiction over him, and bidding him, as 
Rector of the principal College, assume the government of 
the Russian Jesuits in character of Vice-Provincial, according 

‘ to the Constitutions. He ended with a prayer that God would 
continue to preserve those who were now the sole remaining 
hope of the Society of Jesus. 

Father Czerniewicz found himself in a very painful pre- 
dicament. The mere appearance of opposition to Rome was 
quite enough to cause great scandal. Even if he had been able 
to calm the fears of his own conscience, he still was fully sensible 
that no amount of desire to do what was right would necessarily 
preserve him from dangerous errors of judgment in circum- 
stances so perplexing and critical, and, that if he did make a 
false step, ail Europe would be told of it. Enemies of God, 
with eyes preternaturally keen-sighted to detect faults before 


3 The Bishop afterwards declared that his words had been meant in their fullest 
sense. ‘Some years after the suppression of the Society, Father Lenkiewicz, a Jesuit 
Father of White Russia, had to go to Wilna on business. Poczobut, the astronomer, 
who had been a Jesuit and had made his noviceship with Father Lenkiewicz, 
paid a visit to Bishop Massalski, his intimate friend, and told him that there was at 
that moment in Wilna a thing so rare that it was difficult to meet another specimen 
anywhere. ‘What wonderful creature are you talking of?’ ‘A Jesuit.’ ‘ Well, yes, 
the thing is decidedly rare. And who may this Jesuit be?’ When he heard that it 
was Father Lenkiewicz, the companion of his childhood, he was highly delighted, 
and sent him a message to dine with him next day. Father Lenkiewicz went, and 
the Bishop received him with a hearty welcome. He then said in a half serious tone : 
‘How is this? Are you going on as before in White Russia, in spite of the Pope’s 
Brief?’ If he wanted to enjoy Father Lenkiewicz’s embarrassment, he was dis- 
appointed, for the answer came promptly: ‘If there was any fault in the matter, you 
are yourself the only one to blame, for by remaining as we were we only followed out 
the order which you gave us, to continue the former state of things till we heard from 
you again. Those were your last words.’ ‘Quite true,’ said Bishop Massalski, 
smiling: ‘I remember giving you the order. It was very important to consider the 
wishes of the Empress. The Pope’s Nuncio, Garampi, pressed me much to revoke 
the order, but I thought that I owed this mark of deference to the Empress, and I 
could not have found any motive or pretext for recalling my words’” (Récit d’un 

JSesuite de la Russie Blanche, p. 13). 
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they were committed, and with tongues long practised in slander, 
were looking on ready to take advantage of every opportunity. 
The certainty that his actions would be misinterpreted in any 
ease may have helped to strengthen him to do his duty. That 
duty, as far as he could understand it, forbade him under pain of 
sin to shrink from the onerous charge which had by no doing of 
his own devolved upon him. If he remained at his post, it is 
difficult to see even now, in the calm impartiality which an 
intervening century ought to bestow, how he could with a safe 
conscience have acted otherwise than as in fact he did. 

Much of Father Czerniewicz’s anxiety may have come from 
imperfect knowledge. He would have found, not immunity 
from calumny, but a firmer footing for himself, if he had been 
advised of the behaviour of a canonized saint in a situation very 
like his own. 

Cardinal Calini put the case very clearly in a memorial, 
bearing his signature and seal, addressed to Pius the Sixth 
under date of the 1st of April, 1780, from which Father de 
Ravignan makes the following extract :* 


The Brief of Clement the Fourteenth was not published in Russia 
because the Bishop, who by the terms of the Brief itself was charged to 
make it known, from motives of prudence, did not do so. The Jesuits 
of Russia remained accordingly in peaceful possession of what had 
belonged to them for two hundred and forty years under the sanction 
of so many Bulls and Briefs of nineteen Sovereign Pontiffs; that is to 
say, they continued to be true Jesuits. In this where is their heresy? 
Where their disobedience? ‘The Bishop did not communicate the 
Brief, because the Court of St. Petersburg forbade the communication 
under pain of banishment. Disciplinary enactments do not bind with 
such grave consequences. Besides, even Catholic sovereigns had power 
to refuse transmission of the Brief without incurring blame, not only for 
the reason just alleged, but also from the form of expression adopted 
by the very Pope who suppressed the Society ; for Clement the Four- 
teenth confined himself to words of simple exhortation, Aortamur 
principes. Thus according to the intention of Pope Clement himself 
the sovereigns are not to be compelled to act. How, then, could the 
obligation have been imposed upon sovereigns not in communion with 
Rome? 

Finally, we read in the annals of the Church of Briefs of Suppression 
which were not enforced in certain kingdoms and provinces, and Rome 
never issued a Bull condemning the religious, who in such cases con- 
tinued their former way of life. We know that it was so with the Order 
of the Servites, whom Pope Innocent the Fifth declared to be included 
+ Clément XIII, et Clément XIV, cap. x. p. 436. 
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in the. suppression decreed at the General Council of Lyons. The 
Order of the Brothers of St. John of God, suppressed in Rome, went 
on in Spain, because the Brief put forth by Clement the Eighth had not 
been promulgated. It was so likewise with the Schole Pie which 
although formally abolished, being removed from the rank of a religious 
order, continued to flourish as a religious order in Poland and in other 
northern countries. ‘Two letters of St. Joseph Calasanctius are extant 
inserted in the summary of the Process of his Beatification in 1716, 
when Mgr. Lambertini, who afterwards became Pope, a man profoundly 
versed in such matters, was Promoter of the Faith. The servant of God 
who was General at the time of the Scho/e Pia, although deprived of the 
exercise of that charge, wrote these letters expressly to encourage his 
religious to follow the Institute wmti/ the Brief should be communicated to 
them by the Bishops ; because in virtue of the Brief of Abolition issued 
by Innocent the Tenth the ordinaries of the various places were charged 
to communicate it to the schools. Lambertini, with reference to these 
letters, made no remark implying suspicion that the principles of the 
writer were erroneous, or at variance with the obedience due to decisions 
of the Holy See. Moreover, it is stated in the Life of the Saint, printed 
in Rome at the printing-press of S. Michele in Ripa, and written by a 
religious of the Schole Pia, that the holy General, then very old, fore- 
seeing the fatal blow, despatched the Venerable Brother Humphrey of the 
Blessed Sacrament to Poland and to other northern countries, where 
their schools were more numerous, in order to procure that the Brief 
should not be published in those countries, as in effect it was not. 


Higher authority than that of Lambertini (Benedict the 
Fourteenth) can scarcely be desired. A line of conduct which 
in his opinion was no bar, and not even a drawback, to canoniza- 
tion might have been safely followed. Yet how differently the 
General of the Jesuits acted! If Father Ricci® had written to 


5 Father Ricci bowed his head meekly. A Jesuit can scarcely read without tears 
his dying protestation of innocence. ‘‘On the point of appearing before the tribunal 
of infallible truth and justice, the tribunal of God, after long and mature deliberation, 
after humbly beseeching my most merciful Redeemer and terrible Judge, that He may 
not allow me to be guided by passion, especially in one of the last acts of my life, or 
by any bitterness of heart, or by any other ill-ordered affection or intention, solely 
because I deem it my duty to bear witness to truth and innocence, I make the two 
following declarations and protestations : First, I declare and protest that the extinct 
Society of Jesus gave no cause for its suppression. I declare and protest this with the 
moral certainty which a Superior, properly informed, can possess with regard to what 
passes in his Order. Secondly, I declare and protest that I have given no cause, even 
the slightest, for my imprisonment. I declare and protest this with the supreme 
certainty and evidence which each one possesses with regard to his own actions, 
I make this second protestation only because it is necessary to the good name of the 
extinct Society, of which I was the Superior-General. I do not, however, mean to 
imply that it is lawful on account of these my protestations to hold guilty before God 
any one of those who have inflicted loss upon the Society of Jesus or myself, and I for 
my own part refrain from any such judgment” (Translated from the French. Crétineau- 
Joly, /Zistoire, vol. v. p. 403). 
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his Provincials to tell them to use every effort to keep back the 
Brief, it is easier to imagine than describe the reproaches which 
would have been brought against the prisoner of Fort Sant’ 
Angelo by men who dared to call Father Czerniewicz a rebel 
and a schismatic because, after doing his best to procure the 
admission of the Brief into Russia, he waited the word of com- 
mand before disbanding his troops. 

Immediately after the promulgation of the Brief of Sup- 
pression in Poland, Father Czerniewicz, on the 25th of October, 
1773, was summoned to St. Petersburg by Count Tchernychef. 
He obeyed, taking with him the same two Fathers as before. 
From Riga, on their way, Father Czerniewicz wrote to Garampi, 
Nuncio for Poland, informing him with scrupulous minuteness 
of everything that had happened, and imploring his guidance 
and commands, for that he himself and all his brethren were 
ready on the first indication of the will of the Holy Father and 
the Nuncio to yield entire obedience. To Tchernychef’s gracious 
offer of his best services, Father Czerniewicz bluntly replied that 
the kindest thing would be to procure their suppression. They 
were, he urged, in a false position ; delay could not really save 
them in the end, and might cause great scandal to the Church. 
Those who had compelled the Pope to issue the decree could 
much more easily prevail upon him to enforce it. Count 
Tchernychef was taken by surprise. He tried to reanimate 
the hopes of the Fathers, but their opinion remained unshaken 
by his arguments. Finally he told them to think the matter 
over, promising to present to the Empress any memorial with 
which they might think fit to charge him. 

It was not easy to ascertain the actual wishes of the Holy 
Father. It was well known with what reluctance he had 
suppressed the Society, and if now a remnant could be canoni- 
cally rescued from destruction without compromising the Holy 
See with the Bourbon Powers, it was natural to suppose that 
the Holy Father would not be sorry. He or his representative 
had only to speak the word and all doubt would be at an end. 
But that word remained unspoken. 

Hitherto the Bishop of Wilna, Prince Massalski, had been, 
directly or indirectly, the ecclesiastical Superior of the Jesuits in 
White Russia ; but Catharine was not satisfied with this arrange- 
ment, and had prayed the Pope to place the Russian portion of 
the diocese of Wilna under a Latin bishop of its own. The 
request was reasonable, but the reconstruction of the dioceses 
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required time, and pending the final arrangements Stanislaus Sies- 
trzencewicz received consecration at Warsaw as Bishop of Mallo 
in partibus, and was sent by Clement the Fourteenth as Papal 
delegate into White Russia. The jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Wilna over White Russia, and of the Bishop of Livonia over 
the alienated part of Livonia, was by this arrangement sus- 
pended, and Mgr. Siestrzencewicz thenceforward stood to the 
Jesuits in the same relation as Mgr. Massalski had done. 

The Bishop of Mallo was exhorted by the Polish Nuncio, 
Garampi, to spare no pains to procure the promulgation in 
Russia of the Brief of Suppression, but he was stopped at the 
very outset. Catharine took the initiative, and in the first inter- 
view required the new Bishop, as a necessary condition of his 
installation, to give a written promise that he would do his best 
to keep the Jesuits undisturbed. He complied, and the Jesuits 
knew the fact of his protection, although it was not till long 
afterwards that they discovered the cause of it. Garampi’s 
exhortation and Catharine’s imperious demand were alike un- 
known. 

Mgr. Siestrzencewicz arrived at St. Petersburg not long 
after Father Czerniewicz and his two companions. Acting upon 
Count Tchernychef’s advice, the Jesuit Fathers had taken time 
to reflect, but reflection had only confirmed them in their 
previous design. As the expression of their deliberate judg- 
ment they drew up a petition, which they desired Count 
Tchernychef to present in their name to the Empress. It 
must not be curtailed. 


SACRED IMPERIAL SOVEREIGN,—We are indebted to your Imperial 
Majesty for the liberty of publicly professing the Roman Catholic 
religion within the States of your glorious Empire, and of avowing 
our dependence in spiritual matters upon the authority of the Sovereign 
Pontiff who is the visible head of it. This double effect of your 
clemency emboldens me and all your Majesty’s faithful subjects of the 
Society of Jesus, to approach your imperial throne, and to entreat you 
by whatever is most sacred, to allow us to yield public and prompt 
obedience to the authority which resides in the person of the Roman 
Pontiff by executing the order of abolition which he has issued against 
our Society. By consenting that the Brief of abolition be intimated to 
us, your Majesty will exercise an act of royal authority, and we, by our 
prompt obedience shali enjoy the double consolation of giving a fresh 
proof of our fidelity to your Majesty, who permits the execution of the 
Brief, and an unequivocal token of our submission to the Sovereign 
Pontiff who enjoins it. These are the sentiments and this the humble 
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prayer, which I present to your Majesty in my own name, and in the 
name of every individual Jesuit in the Empire. I have the honour 
to be, &c., &c.,® STANISLAUS CZERNIEWICZ. 


Polock, November 29, 1773. 


When the petition had been drawn out it was taken by 
Father Czerniewicz to Mgr. Siestrzencewicz, who was delighted 
to find the Jesuits themselves ready to help him to break through 
a promise which seemed to lie heavy on his conscience. He 
applauded their submissiveness. Tchernychef presented the 
petition much against his inclination. A month of anxious 
waiting followed. Meantime in Polocgk and the surrounding 
country the Jesuits were industriously traduced as rebellious to 
the decree of the Pope. Their absolutions were declared by 
some to be invalid. They were called schismatics, and many 
good people were deterred from entering their churches by 
these reports. Father Czerniewicz had to write from St. Peters- 
burg to tell his subjects that they were under strict obligation 
to wait for the command of their lawful ecclesiastical Superiors 
before entering upon any change of their way of life, and he 
empowered the Superiors to grant dismissal to all who desired 
to leave the Society. Twenty-six availed themselves of the 
permission to depart. At the close of 1773, Count Tchernychef 
announced that the Empress rejected the appeal of Father 
Czerniewicz. The Jesuits, she said, had her full sanction 
for acting upon the terms of the Brief whenever it should 
come to be promulgated, but the permission to promulgate 
it was her affair. She said in conclusion that she would 
make all right with His Holiness.’ 


® Crétineau-Joly, vol. v. ch. vii. p. 472. Of this strange petition, Father Charles 
Plowden, writing in 1785, says: ‘‘ Two hundred condemned persons petitioned to be 
stripped of their property, to be driven from their houses, and to be deprived ofa 
state of life which they preferred to every other. Two hundred edifying religious men 
begged to be placed in the impossibility of observing their vows. Two hundred 
priests and clerks solicited, for the advantage of the Church and the edification of the 
public, to be interdicted from the sacred ministry, and prohibited to exercise the duties 
of education and instruction of youth. They petitioned to be totally annihilated. for 
the service of the Holy See, to which they professed the strongest attachment and 
devotion, and they acted this inconsistent part, in compliance with the wishes of their 
enemies, who triumphed in the success of their measures, and enjoyed the pleasure 
of having compelled them to effect their own ruin” (MS. in the Stonyhurst Library). 

7 A letter, extant, from the Marquis Ordogno di Rosales to Father Panizzoni, 
Parma, 3rd of April, 1799, says that the writer was often at the Court of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, Viceroy of Austrian Lombardy, and that the legality of the 
continued existence of the Jesuits in Russia had been a frequent subject of debate 
there. The Grand Duke on occasion of a visit paid to him by his brother Joseph the 
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FaTHER PROvINCIAL,—You and all the other Jesuits ought to obey 
the Pope in matters which concern the Dogmas of Religion. In other 
respects it is your duty to obey your Sovereign. I perceive that you 
are scrupulous. I shall send instructions to my Ambassador at Warsaw 
to concert measures with the Pope’s Nuncio to remove your scrupulous 
doubts. May God have you in His holy keeping! 

CATHARINE. 


The Fathers went straight to the Apostolic delegate and 
told him everything exactly as it had happened. Siestrzencewicz 
wanted them to make a second appeal to the Empress. They 
represented to him the utter hopelessness of any further effort 
on their part after they had received a refusal so definite and 
absolute. They pressed him to speak for them. This he refused 
to do, although he did not at that time tell them of the secret 
engagement which was the cause of his reluctance. 

Next day Father Czerniewicz wrote again to. the Polish 
Nuncio, Mgr. Garampi, who had not answered the first letter. He 
put the whole case before him and again implored his guidance, 
saying that there was no sacrifice which he would not gladly 
make to carry out the wishes of the Holy Father. Again no 
answer was vouchsafed. Father Czerniewicz and his companions 
began to take courage, for they seemed to recognize the finger of 
God in these impediments and delays. It seems,® however, that 
a second petition was actually presented at the end of December, 
1773, in the following terms— 


The many favours which the Society has received from the Empress 
are sufficient proof that her Majesty cannot wish those very favours to 
become a source of danger to the Jesuits. She has accorded to Catholics 


Second, asked the Emperor’s opinion on that much disputed point. Joseph the 
Second gave it in plaimterms. The Jesuits, he said, had a perfect legal right toa 
corporate existence in Russia, not only because the Brief of Suppression had not been 
promulgated in that country, but still more because the Pope in a letter, which he 
himself had seen, had granted permission to the Empress to retain the Society of 
Jesus in all the States subject to her power (Osservazioni sopra 1’ [storia del Pontificato 
di Clemente XTV. Modena, 1853, p. 138). It is possible, without inconsistency, to 
issue an order and yet feel glad that in some circumstances it should not take effect. 
Clement the Fourteenth need not be accused of duplicity because in a matter of Church 
discipline he consented to do one thing to please the King of Spain, and another 
thing to please the Empress of Russia ; nor was he bound to tell the King how he 
dealt with the Empress. Of the two contradictory concessions, we venture to think 
that the condescension shown to the Bourbon Princes in consenting to suppress the 
Society of Jesus, cost the good Pope more tears and fears than the condescension 
shown to Catharine in permitting her to save a fragment from the general wreck. 
Jansenist writers often argue upon the assumption that to permit a Jesuit to live is a 
clear violation of the eternal law, which no circumstances can ever justify. 

8 MS. in Stonyhurst Library, Father Charles Plowden. 
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full liberty to live according to their laws, and to obey in spiritual things 
their ecclesiastical Superiors. If the Jesuits, being thus at liberty to 
obey the Sovereign Pontiff, should not submit to the Brief of Clement 
the Fourteenth, they would seem to be, and would be, disobedient. 
They choose rather to suffer all things than to deserve the reproach of 
disobeying him whom they revere as the supreme ruler of the Church. 
Moreover, even if the Empress should resolve to forbid the introduction 
of this Brief into her dominions, and to retain the Jesuits in White 
Russia, this would not preserve the Society of Jesus from destruction. 
Without head, or constitutional government, or the power of aggregating 
new members to make good the losses caused by death, the Society 
would be doomed to inevitable extinction. The only result achieved 
would be to retain a few Jesuits, destined to disappear. As regarded 
themselves, the introduction of the Brief and the surrender of the 
religious habit would not interfere with their loyalty to the Empress, or 
make them less grateful. They would not labour with less zeal for the 
good of her people. Perhaps, also, the Sovereign Pontiff, moved by 
their submission, would more readily permit them to remain in their 
colleges, to carry on their ministrations, and to choose one from among 
themselves to be Superior, as this was indispensable for the maintenance 
of order.® : 


The Empress, as might have been expected, repeated her 
refusal. 


Her Imperial Majesty was not ignorant that laws have no obligatory 
force till they are legally promulgated and published, but Her Majesty 
was not obliged to be more Catholic than the Catholic King himself, 
who was allowed to refuse admittance to Bulls and Briefs whenever 
he judged them prejudicial to the interests of his States: that if in 
defiance of the Edict any man should dare to publish the Brief of 
Clement the Fourteenth, her Majesty would not in such a case impose 
any necessity upon the Jesuits to persist in their former state ; but that 
whoever might choose it, should have liberty to conform to the dispo- 
sitions of the Brief.1° 


Catharine took the most vigorous measures to exclude 
the Brief. The Vicar-General of the Bishop of Wilna 
(now no longer in any sense Father Czerniewicz’s Superior) 
sent copies of the Brief to two curés, desiring them to 
make the same known to the Jesuits with the consent of 
the Government. These two priests, for not having instantly 
carried the papers to the magistrates, were marched off to the 
frontier at a moment’s warning, with only the clothes on their 
backs, their effects being sent after them. It is no wonder that 


9 Récit d’un Jesuite de la Russie Blanche. Cf. Father Plowden MS. 
10 MS. cit. Father Charles Plowden. Cf. Osservaziont, cit. 
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the Jesuits were regarded with suspicion. A great outcry was 
raised against them. 

Felix Towianski, who had been the suffragan of the Bishop 
of Wilna, but after the appointment of Mgr. Siestrzencewicz to 
be Apostolic delegate had exercised no jurisdiction, made use of 
his great influence to excite indignation against the Jesuits, 
whom he termed refractory. Half of Polock situated on the 
left bank of the Dwina, which formed the boundary line to the 
annexed province, still remained under his authority. He for- 
bade the Franciscan Fathers to say Mass in the church of the 
Society. On the feast of St. Aloysius it had been the custom 
for a Franciscan to sing High Mass. <A great concourse came 
to the church. The absence of the Franciscans was very con- 
spicuous, and the cause of it was soon made out. Similarly on 
the feast of St.Ignatius the Dominicans were missing, and on 
the feast of St. Stanislaus the Basilians. It was evident that 
either the Jesuits were very guilty or were being very cruelly 
treated." Mgr. Siestrzencewicz refused to ordain their scholastics, 
Mgr. Garampi was known to be adverse; but still neither the 
Legate nor the Nuncio would say the one word more powerful 
than all popular clamour. Suppression at that stage of the 
proceedings would have been hailed by the sufferers as a 
deliverance, and the word of command to retire from the field 
would have been eagerly obeyed. A little later it was quite 
otherwise, and with good reason, for as time went on it became 
more and more probable that the refusal to suppress the rem- 
nant of the Society of Jesus was neither an error nor an accident. 

On the 15th of February, 1775, Pius the Sixth was elected 
Pope. The hopes of the Jesuits revived and the Spanish 
Ambassador in Rome was in much distress. Father Czer- 
niewicz after waiting in vain for some missive from Rome, 
sent to the Holy Father a full statement of everything 


1 Mgr. Towianski made a noble reparation. In 1782 he returned to Pologk for 
his health, and to make the retractation of his former prohibition more conspicuous, he 
himself sang High Mass on Corpus Christi in the Jesuit church, and carried the 
Blessed Sacrament in the procession. A few days later he fell ill. He sent to ask 
the Jesuit Fathers to give him hospitality, and, on receiving their answer, he ordered 
his carriage, saying, ‘‘ Drive me to the Jesuits: I wish to die in their house.” On 
his death-bed, surrounded by Jesuits, he raised his hands, uttering the words, 
** Happy and wise are you, who have had the will and the grace to persevere in your 
state of life.” He was buried in the church of the Society on the eve of the feast of 
St. Aloysius, and the love of Franciscans and Dominicans and Basilians for the 
Society of Jesus, after the temporary interruption of kind offices brought about by 
his imprudent zeal, was established more firmly than ever by his saintly death, 
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that had happened from the beginning, asking for at least some 
private expression of approval. While this appeal was pending, 
Mgr. Siestrzencewicz, although he had accepted the ukase 
which secured to the Jesuits their existing status, endeavoured 
to deprive Father Czerniewicz of one of the essential powers of 
internal jurisdiction, the right to control the movements of his 
subjects. Complaint was made to Count Tchernychef, who 
promptly interfered. The action taken in this matter by Father 
Czerniewicz is at least sufficiently intelligible. The Bishop by 
his own free and solemn act had renounced the right, if he ever 
had possessed it, of changing the constitutions of the Society 
of Jesus, and Father Czerniewicz thought himself bound to 
resist the illegal order. He said equivalently: “I have asked 
you to suppress us : you have distinctly refused. We either are 
Jesuits or we are not. Tell us that we are not Jesuits and we 
will surrender our pretensions ; tell us that we are Jesuits, and 
we will insist upon the permission to observe our Rule.” 
When the Bishop gave two contradictory orders it was im- 
possible to obey both. If Father Czerniewicz chose to obey 
the first and greater command, with disregard of the second 
and lesser, there may have been some wilfulness in his choice, 
but at least till the one or the other order was withdrawn he 
could quote the Bishop against himself. Whatever may be 
thought of the lawfulness or propriety of this first act of 
resistance, it in no way affects the main question of the canonical 
existence of the Jesuits in White Russia. We may naturally 
look for a little more confidence in the attitude of Father 
Czerniewicz in 1775 than in 1773, for he and his had been tossing 
about through two years of stormy weather, and had not been 
submerged. Even timid men might after such experience: be 
disposed to think that it was no part of their destiny to be 
drowned. Besides, a fresh appeal to Rome was actually 
pending at the time. 

The demand of Bishop Siestrzencewicz constituted a new 
danger, but Providence again conceded opportune relief. A 
reply, brief, but significant, arrived from Rome. Cardinal 
Rezzonico, to whom Father Czerniewicz had made application, 
after mentioning that he had presented the petition to His 
Holiness, added the words: Precum tuarum, ut auguro et 
exoptas, felix exitus. The letter from Cardinal Rezzonico, 
bearing date the 13th of January, 1776, was inclosed in 
another from the Cardinal’s secretary to an Italian ex-Jesuit 
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at Warsaw, in which it was said that the appeal had been 
graciously received, but that the evils of the times made it 
probable that the Vice-Provincial would have to rest satisfied 
with the Cardinal’s short and rather vague response. Ample 
opportunity had now been given to the Holy Father, as before 
to the Bishops and the Nuncio, of saying the one word, but he 
had very pointedly refrained from saying it. Father Czerniewicz 
took a bolder stand for he knew now that he had the Papal 
sanction. 

It was no little consolation to feel assured that the Holy 
Father with the fullest knowledge of all circumstances acquiesced 
in the existing state of things, even though as yet that state of 
things could not be considered very hopeful. The bare permis- 
sion to live was a boon of which every year would diminish the 
worth as the veteran soldiers sank in death and no recruits 
arrived to fill their places. If the Society of Jesus was to be 
perpetuated a Novitiate would have to be opened and to this 
the Vice-Provincial turned his hopes and prayers. 

The Bishop of Mallo, in great displeasure, had threatened 
to lay the Jesuits under interdict for having called in the aid 
of Tchernychef against him, and, if he had then possessed the 
powers two years later conceded to him, he would certainly 
have used them very differently. After mutual reproaches had 
been made and met, he became cordially reconciled to Father 
Czerniewicz. © ' 

Mgr. Garampi resigned the nunciature to Mgr. Archetti, 
in April, 1776. The Vice-Provincial informed him of the whole 
order of events, including the appeal to the Pope and the reply, 
and entreated him to deliver him from so much perplexity. 
No answer was vouchsafed. Mgr. Archetti, however, wrote to 
Mgr. Siestrzencewicz to suggest that the Jesuits might be told 
to continue their work of education in their Colleges, which 
was quite all that the Empress need concern herself about, but 
that they were to cease to act as Jesuits. He said that the 
Holy Father looked upon them as definitively suppressed. 
The Bishop refused to comply with the request. In August, 
1778, Mgr. Siestrzencewicz received a rescript of the Propaganda 
giving him the fullest powers over the existing religious orders 
in Russia: corrigere, mutare, de novo condere. This seemed like 
a death-knell. The enemies of the Society in Rome were 
jubilant. The Secretary of the Propaganda, pointing to the 
document as he held it folded in his hand, said that it contained 
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the annihilation of the Jesuits. Mgr. Siestrzencewicz published 
it in March, 1779. Father Czerniewicz was almost in despair. 
He wrote in great grief to his friend Count Tchernychef, 
who hastened to console him by replying that the Bishop 
would use his powers to preserve not to destroy the Jesuits. 
At the same time came a letter from an ex-Jesuit in Rome, 
telling Father Czerniewicz to lose no time in securing the favour 
of Mgr. Siestrzencewicz who, as he knew for certain, had 
received power to open a Novitiate of the Society of Jesus. 

Upon the course taken by the Bishop of Mallo everything 
now depended. He had power “to root up and to pull down, 
and to waste and to destroy and to build and to plant.”” It 
was for him to decide whether the Jesuits were to live or die. 
He ordered them to live. He issued a pastoral on the 30th of 
June, 1779, in which, after declaring publicly before the world, 
to his lasting shame if the words were false, first, that Clement 
the Fourteenth, out of deference to the Empress, had refrained 
from exacting in her dominions the execution of the Brief of 
Suppression, and secondly that Pius the Sixth was equally 
anxious to please her by not forbidding the Jesuits to preserve 
their state of life,’ he empowered the Jesuits to open a Novitiate. 
Copies of the Pastoral were sent to the new Nuncio Archetti, 
to Count Tchernychef, and to all the houses of the Society of 
Jesus. 

A storm of indignation was raised against the Bishop of 
Mallo, who was accused in Rome of having abused his powers 
to contravene the known intentions of His Holiness. Cardinal 
Pallavicini, the Secretary of State, who was devoted to Spain, 
wrote in this sense to all the nunciatures. Yet the subsequent 
promotion of the bishop was avowedly due to the conduct 
which had been so severely blamed. All the outcry against 
the Jesuits in White Russia was canonically worthless, and they 
were still unsuppressed. Tchernychef was now made Governor 
of Moscow, but Prince Potemkin, his successor, took up warmly 
the cause of the Jesuits and the exclusion of the Brief. 

Catharine had been awaiting with impatience the reply of 
the Holy Father to her demand that Stanislaus Siestrzencewicz 


12 Jerem, i. 10. 

48 The opening words of the pastoral are : Cum tantum fuerit celeberrima memoric 
Clementis Papa XIV. studium gratificandi augustissimea Russorum Imperatrici D.N. 
clementissime, ut majestatis sue causa bullam que incipit “* Dominus ac Redemftor” in 
imperii sui ditionibus executioni mandare omiserit, ete (Osservasioni, cit.). 
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might be created Archbishop of Mohilew, with jurisdiction over 
all the Latin Catholics of White Russia, and at last the answer 
came. It was a refusal to preconize him unless he closed the 
Jesuit Novitiate. It was found that this document was in the 
handwriting of Mgr. Archetti at Warsaw, and that the reply, 
so long delayed, after all contained only the indirect expression 
of the will of the Holy Father. This did not meet Catharine’s 
views, and she at once despatched the Coadjutor Bishop Elect, 
Benislawski, to Rome, to repeat all the former demands in full, 
and to add the request that all the steps taken so far by the 
Jesuits in Russia might be ratified. Benislawski went straight 
to Pius the Sixth without observing the customary formality of 
presenting himself first to the Secretary of State, Pallavicini. 
On the first visit the Holy Father told him he might expect 
a favourable answer to all his demands. On the second visit 
everything was changed. The Spanish Ambassador had been 
busy in the interval.* Benislawski declared that it was his 
duty to leave Rome at once in case of refusal, and his argu- 
ments were supported a few days later by a most respectful 
letter from the Empress. In a subsequent audience Benislawski 
obtained the Holy Father's assent to all his demands, and if we 
may trust his assertion upon oath, Pius the Sixth said, Approdo, 
approbo, approbo. Archetti was appointed Legate, and was 
received by Catharine with high honour. He had been till 
then a determined opponent of the Jesuits, but from that time, 
though in private he still paved the way for the promulgation of 
the Brief, in his public action he was entirely favourable to the 
conservation of the Society in its existing state in White 
Russia. The extraordinary powers which had been conceded 
to Siestrzencewicz over the Religious Orders in White Russia 
were confirmed, but with the declaration that they no longer 
extended to the Society of Jesus. This restriction was, it is 
said, due to the fears of Mgr. Archetti that the Archbishop 


14 The spirit which animated the enemies of the Society of Jesus in the expulsion 
of the Order from Portugal and France, may be gathered from the fact that the 
necessity of the measure was ascribed to contradictory reasons. In France the Jesuits 
had made themselves odious by faithfully adhering to their execrable Rule. In 
Portugal their Rule was extolled to the skies, and banishment fell upon them because 
they had been unfaithful to its holy provisions. A/entita est iniguitas sibi. Voltaire 
with bitter sarcasm suggested that all might be amicably settled by a simple exchange. 
The French Jesuits might migrate to Portugal, and give satisfaction there by con- 
tinuing to keep their Rule: the Portuguese Jesuits transferred to France might break 
their Rule in that country as much as they liked, and be honoured and cherished for 
doing so. 
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of Mohilew might yet once more go too far in showing favour to 
the Society, but at this time Mgr. Siestrzencéwicz was again 
on less friendly terms with Father Czerniewicz, and the saving 
clause was only one more link in the series of providential 
interventions by which prelate after prelate had been rendered 
favourable when he had the power, and impotent when he had 
the will, to destroy the remnant of the Society of Jesus in 
White Russia. 

On the 18th of July, 1785, Father Stanislaus Czerniewicz 
died unexpectedly. He had saved the Society. 

Siestrzencewicz, in 1797, told Father Lustyg, who quoted to 
him the words of Pius the Sixth to Benislawski, Approbo, approdo, 
approbo, that he had been acting upon a better authorization 
than even those words, for that he had in the beginning written 
to Clement the Fourteenth to ask how he ought to deal with 
the Russian Jesuits, and had received the reply that he was 
to “tolerate them, and not to treat them as rebels to the 
Holy See.” 

On the 6th of September, 1785, Father Gabriel Lenkiewicz, 
the faithful counsellor and tried comrade of Father Czerniewicz, 
was chosen to succeed him, invested with all his powers as Vicar- 
General of the Society of Jesus. 

The providence of God had overruled the opposition of men, 
and silently in many lands was preparing the way for the 
restoration of the Society of Jesus. The conservation in White 
Russia was only part of a great plan. The remnant which had 
been saved in spite of all the efforts of friends and foes, and 
even in spite of itself, became the central support of a great 
movement. To understand this, we must give one glance to 
France and Italy. Some twenty years had passed from the 
date of the suppression of the Society of Jesus. The peace 
which had been promised to Europe and the Church had shown 
no glimmer yet of dawning light. In 1794 two French priests, 
Prince Charles de Broglie and Eléonore de Tourneley, formed 
the design of gathering together in voluntary association a few 
devoted men, to follow under a new name the mode of life, and 
carry out according to the limited means at their disposal the 
special work of the suppressed Society. They established them- 
selves at Louvain, christened themselves the Fathers of the 
Sacred Heart, and were soon joined by M. Joseph Varin and 
three others. Of the six companions, five had been soldiers, 
and M. Varin was with difficulty induced to turn his thoughts 
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from fields of earthly fame to higher hopes. He was promised 
still a soldier’s life, with this only difference, that the fighting 
was to be no longer against flesh and blood, but against prin- 
cipalities and powers. The movements of the French armies 
forced the new associates to take refuge first in Bavaria and 
afterwards in Austria. In 1795 they offered themselves to the 
Vicar-General of the Jesuits in Russia, Father Lenkiewicz, but 
he thought that the reception of so many foreigners who could 
not speak the Russian language would be imprudent. Father 
Tourneley died in the odour of sanctity in 1797, and Father Varin 
was chosen Superior in his place. The Holy Father, then in 
confinement at Florence, gave his Apostolic Benediction to the 
work of the Fathers of the Sacred Heart. 

Meantime a similar association had been separately formed 
in Rome. About the beginning of the year 1796, a young lay- 
man named Nicholas Paccanari, without education, but pious 
and energetic, believed himself called to raise up the Society of 
Jesus under the new name of the Society of the Faith of Jesus. 
He was already known as a zealous catechist, and he soon 
secured companions for his proposed work. Among them was a 
French priest, Pére Halnat. On the feast of the Assumption, in 
the year 1797, Paccanari and his associates took the four vows 
of poverty, chastity, obedience, and submission to the Sovereign 
Pontiff, in the chapel of the Caravita in Rome. Pius the Sixth, 
from his prison at Siena, sent them a letter of warm encourage- 
ment, and bestowed upon them many spiritual favours. 

As yet the two Congregations, though almost identified in 
object, were unknown to one another. It was through Pére 
Halnat that Paccanari first heard of the Fathers of the Sacred 
Heart, and he at once felt that it would be desirable to join 
their forces. After mature reflection on both sides the union 
was effected in 1799. As the Fathers of the Faith had received 
more direct recognition by the Holy See, and perhaps also 
because Paccanari was more ambitious than Pére Varin, the 
earlier Congregation was absorbed into the later, and the name 
Fathers of the Faith became common to all the associates. 

The Fathers of the Sacred Heart had conceived in the first 
instance the idea of replacing, rather than resuscitating, the 
Society of Jesus; for it seems not to have occurred to them 
at that time that the latter enterprize was feasible. The Fathers 
of the Faith, on the other hand, had been animated from the 
first with the desire of bringing about a true restoration of the 
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Society. Nevertheless, when the improved position of the 
surviving Jesuits in Russia made what might have seemed a 
day-dream some years before into a reasonable expectation, 
while Fathers de Tournely and Varin hailed the happy chance, 
Father Paccanari sought excuses for delay. When, in 1804, 
his reluctance became more manifest, the Cardinal Legate in 
France, who acted in the name of Pius the Seventh, released 
Pére Varin and his companions from their obedience to 
Paccanari, and the French Fathers of the Faith, changed in 
little but their name, waited their opportunity for the much- 
desired affliliation. 

Father Lenkiewicz™ lived to see the Society of Jesus intro- 
duced, with the tacit consent of Pius the Sixth, into the Grand 
Duchy of Parma, and with the express approval of the Holy 
Father to receive back beneath the banner of Ignatius the 
Venerable Father Joseph Pignatelli, one of the exiled Spanish 
Jesuits of the old Society to whom in Italy, as to Father de 
Cloriviére a few years later in France, was committed the task 
of reconstituting the new Society of Jesus upon the traditions 
of the past. 

In 1801, a fortnight before his unexplained assassination, 
Paul the First obtained from Pius the Seventh the first solemn 
declaration of the Holy See in favour of the Society of Jesus 
as existing in his dominions. The Brief Catholice Fidei care- 
fully restricts the restoration to the Russian province. In 1804 
the Holy Father, by another Brief, extended the restoration to 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies at the instance of Ferdinand 
the Fourth. 

Finally, by the Bull Sollicitudo omnium ecclesiarum, dated 
the 7th of August, 1814, Pius the Seventh restored the Society 
of Jesus for the whole Christian world. And this great act 
had scarcely been accomplished when the long friendship of 
Russia was changed into hostility. God holds in His hand 
the hearts of princes. 

Catharine’ continued during her life to protect the Jesuits. 
Paul the First in one thing only agreed with his mother’s 


15 Czerniewicz, ob. 1785; Lenkiewicz, ob. 1798; Karen, ob. 1802; Gruber, ob, 
1805. On the 2nd of September, 1805, Father Thaddeus Brzozowski was elected 
General of the Society of Jesus in Russia and the Two Sicilies. He lived till the year 
1820, and became the first General of the whole restored Society. 

16 Ob. 1796. Frederick the Second of Prussia permitted the promulgation o the 
Brief of Suppression in his kingdom in 1780. He died in 1786. 
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policy: he protected the Jesuits. Alexander the First in one 
thing only agreed with Paul: he protected the Jesuits. 
When Alexander ascended the throne he was known to be 
prejudiced against the Jesuits, and their downfall was eagerly 
expected.. The work of Russia was not yet complete. Alex- 
ander’s protection lasted fifteen years; and then, when the 
presence of those men who had kept up the traditions of the old 
Society had become almost indispensable in the other countries 
of Europe, to train in the way they should go the still unformed 
subjects of the restored Order, who without them would have 
been all novices together, then (1816) and not till then Russia, 
having for the time being fulfilled her part in the Providential 
plan, withdrew the protection which had been maintained 


obstinately for forty-seven years. 
A. G. K. 
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oe 


NOTHING sounds more imposing to my mind than Greek. I 
do not mean real Greek, pure and simple, but dzts of Greek 
inserted in English, not to make one’s meaning clearer, but 
on the contrary, to wrap it in such an amount of sound as 
shall invest it with a dignity and pomp calculated to humble 
and prostrate the hearer or reader before his informant, and 
so reduce him to the desired docility. Tell me, for instance, 
that I am descended from a primitive man who had a very 
long head and a chin like that of a pantaloon in a Christmas 
pantomime, and I resent and reject your witness; but say he 
was “very dolicephalic and prognathous,” and I feel both 
humbled and instructed by such hard words, so that I am 
half prepared to admit the further statement that my imme- 
diate ancestor was half-witted, semi-vertical, without articu- 
late speech. One of the fashions of the day appears to be 
that of calling very simple things by very fine names. All 
the railway stations and all the spare spaces everywhere afford 
instances without end of this practice. Smelling-salts have 
no chance apparently of being sniffed by any one except under 
the name of Aleximorhygiastikon, which being interpreted after 
all only amounts to saying that he who sniffs will be the. better 
for it. Similarly, if you talk or write some unintelligible stuff 
destined to show that you believe in nothing—and have not 
the wit to discern that this is so much the worse for you, but 
en the contrary regard it as a very fine thing indeed, and 
worthy of all admiration—you are called, or call yourself (which 
is the first step towards it), a “thinker ;” whereas, considering 
that what you have to say is usually a rifacimento of some one 
else’s thoughts less skilfully put, it would seem almost more 
accurate to bid you drop the % and stand revealed a mere 
tinker. Such thoughts arose within me lately when talking 
with an old college friend on his “ difficulties” as to the creation 
of man. He told me in a few powerful, condensed sentences, 
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what was the main difficulty, of a historic kind, which kept 
him from the faith to which many and strong tendencies in 
the moral and intellectual order of his being seemed, and still 
seem, to lead him. His great erudition, refined taste, and acute 
analytic mind have created works which will by no means die 
with him, and the sum of them as regards the point of view of 
the truth of Christian revelation is in one word complete nega- 
tion. All, he said, tends to show that man was not created 
in the person of Adam, a reasonable soul in a body made 
by the Almighty out of the slime of the earth a few years 
ago—say six thousand or thereabouts—the one first parent of 
all our race ; but on the contrary, we were grown slowly, labo- 
riously, by mechanical or chemical actions, of which we are 
now beginning to know something definite, through a practical 
eternity of time and infinite series of organisms. Ages upon 
ages passed and we had no power of speech, and a still longer 
period during which no ray of religion, no hint of morality was 
possible, though the eventual capacity for both lay in germ 
within those who one day in the persons of their offspring, 
semen longevum, were to become men indeed. Then, again, 
when they had struggled out of primeval duckweed through 
a long line of molluscous ancestry, the race was not one even in 
historic time. The great families, Aryan and Semitic, are found 
side by side; no hint of the unity of_our origin, or of the 
fond myth of one people chosen out and marked for mysterious 
commune with a Superior Being, but in both an equal, inde- 
pendent growth of civilization and its attendant blessings, and 
among them the necessary invention of a mythology, the ex- 
pression and the cultus of the powers of nature. Then comes 
the avatar, the incarnation of the first cause. We happen to be 
Semitic and adhere to our story, the Aryans have theirs ; both 
are equally true and equally false. Such, he said, were the con- 
clusions at which he is landed by a life of study and thought. 
How can he square them with the postulates of Christianity ? 
Well, as a poor country bumpkin of scant scholarship and 
scantier wit, I felt “’twas his to speak and mine to hear,” and 
indeed the mere sound of the words used scared me, and so I 
went home a sadder if not a wiser man. On reflection it occurred 
to me that after all there is something to be said in mere reason, 
apart from all authority, as to the motives for believing in a 
supernatural revelation. As for fighting on the battleground of 
Aryan mythology, protoplasm, or fossil human remains, no one 
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can expect a Hertfordshire incumbent to do that sort of thing ; 
I willingly leave it to the writers in what my old servant calls 
the “Ninepin Century.” I only remark two things, “level to 
the most ordinary comprehension.” 

1. It seems to me that my good friend takes for granted 
that there is no avenue for belief except pure reason: I think 
this is not so. I notice we all act constantly in human matters 
on a principle which very often indeed in practice has either no 
foundation, or next to none, in pure reason, viz., the principle of 
implicit trust or belief; and I ask, therefore, why are we to set 
aside this principle and proscribe it by some ugly name, such as 
credulity, superstition, or the like, in one particular direction ? 
I notice in myself and others that for once that we are disposed 
to believe a thing or believe in a person on purely rational 
grounds, and actually do so believe, we act ten times on some 
motive which cannot be so described, and yet society, the family, 
our callings, the affairs of the town, the State, &c., go on per- 
fectly well under this condition, nay, could go on, so far as one 
can see, on no other. Children, indeed, and a few foolish grown 
people (whom we call prigs or bores) require, or affect to require, 
the “reason” of everything, but we snub them out of such a 
stupid. trick because of the practical inconvenience, nay, the 
impossibility of carrying on any necessary affairs on such a 
basis. Is it not “funny,” then, to find that our present essential 
constitution, whatever may have been the case when we were 
tadpoles or duckweed, requires us to be perpetually acting on 
something in us which neither is precisely pure reason nor comes 
to us through pure reason, but is and comes from something in 
which reason has its part always, but is not by any means the 
only or chief ingredient—and yet to be told by all the “thinkers” 
that our essential constitution is altogether on a wrong tack, and 
deserves no consideration whatever so long as it chooses to go 
on in such an absurd, irrational way as that ! 

But, secondly, I observe something further in the same 
direction : viz., that in proportion as we are in earnest about 
or deeply moved by anything we verge more and more on to 
the not purely-rational, or more than purely-rational, motive. 
When we have to search for “reasons” of action, it is a sign 
that our will is not deeply stirred, our affections (zd) not 
powerfully influenced: and the proof is that the same reason 
which at one time is quite insufficient to lead us to action, is at 
another time, under different circumstances, quite abundantly 
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decisive of action. For instance, on board the Defiance, New 
York liner, at ten o’clock p.m., all the passengers who have 
been walking the deck, playing at cards or chess, eating, 
drinking, chatting, shall be perfectly aware as a point of reason 
that they should say their prayers before they turn in, yet out 
of two hundred and seventy passengers perhaps a dozen fulfil 
that duty. At twelve the whole are awakened by a cry of fire, 
and the captain tells them in another half-hour not one soul 
will be in this world. The remaining two hundred and fifty- 
eight passengers who did not say their prayers, now do so as 
well as they can under the circumstances ; the “reason” which 
existed at ten o'clock is now re-inforced by another affection 
than the mere mental sense of duty or the conviction of the 
fitness of things. But there are other and loftier suasives than 
fear to sway the wills and minds of men, and my point is that 
in proportion as these are present the subject of them is not 
less but more human, a more perfect exponent of human nature 
than one who is affected by “reason” only. If the interests of 
the world of sense which surround us are potent and their 
effect on us transcends and corrects, as it constantly does, the 
inferences of abstract or pure reason, what reason is there for 
supposing that it is not meant to have that result? And 
similarly, if the interests of a future world, which “thinkers” 
tell you is but a gratuitous hypothesis, overbear and change the 
mere intellectual estimate of the unseen by an appeal through 
other channels, why are we not to believe them intended to 
produce the faith to which they appeal? But let me try and 
clear up my dark speech by parables. You shall have one to 
illustrate the faculty of human faith and one that which is 
Divine. I callon my friend Bullion (one of the banking firm 
of B. Omnium, Scrip, & Co.), whom I find sitting in his library 
in Belgrave Square and looking at the méuu of his dinner to 
the P. of W. that day. I’ tell him of a very good 
investment in the Otaheite 10 per cent. Short-horn Loan, and 
advise him to buy. Bullion says he has his doubts about that 
kind of thing, Short-horns in general have been over done of 
late: nay, some say Otaheite is altogether a do, and even a 
myth, etc. In short B.’s money is all well placed, and he not 
only flouts the loan, but almost makes me doubtful myself as to 
my own investment in it. 

Next August (Bullion & Co. smashed in July, if you 
remember) I meet B. on the sands at Boulogne. He looks 
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care-worn, and is much more carefully dressed than he used 
to be in London. He rushes up to me eagerly—says I am 
the very man he wanted to see. He has just got a letter from 
the office to say that the wreck of his fortune (some poor 
thousands) is safe. Have I, he asks, by good luck got any of 
those Otaheitan Short-horns still to dispose of? It would be 
such a capital investment: he always liked that sort of thing, 
and 10 per cent. was zow of great importance on account of 
poor dear Lady Blanche and the children. The stock, I tell 
him, has declined since May, some say Otaheite has gone to 
the bottom: been annexed by Russia, the dividend is rather 
in arrear: but no, 10 per cent. is 10 per cent., and B, is too glad 
to get the bonds. 

Similarly, I call on my friend, Sir Huxley Beehive, on 
a Sunday afternoon: he chats of protoplasm and sponta- 
neous generation, while his only son and heir, the sweetest, 
brightest, most loving boy of twelve that ever gladdened a 
father’s heart, sits and listens with all his ears. Sir Huxley 
talks well and thinks vigorously. Just as he is perorating on the 
all-sufficient dignity and wisdom of man, how that he is his own 
end, his own crown, and his own reward, I see it is time to go 
to Vespers: Beehive smiles with easy contempt as I take my 
leave, and says: “Well, old fellow, chacun @ son gout, how you 
who are no fool, cax go and bow down before your exploded 
idols at Farm Street is to me simply incomprehensible: ¢his 
(pointing to a magnificent microscope), is our god, isn’t it Fred?” 
“Oh, yes, papa,” says the boy, with eager, pleased eyes. 

A month after I see in the Zimes a few words of this kind : 
“ At Honey Comb, in the thirteenth year of his age, Frederick, 
only and much loved child of Sir Huxley Beehive, Bt.” Shortly 
afterwards Lady Beehive writes to me for Heaven’s sake 
to come to her. Huxley has been completely prostrated 
by the blow. At first they feared for his reason—now they 
fear for his life. He can neither rest nor be active: above all 
they cannot get him to take a moment’s interest in his scientific 
pursuits. The doctors had told him the sad truth: the brain 
fever which had carried off his boy was the result of his own 
imprudence in allowing and stimulating him to too great appli- 
cation. When he saw me, poor Beehive could not speak. I 
wept silently and prayed. Then he, too, for .the’ first \time, 
wept, and said as he looked at the miscroscope; “My god 
slew him; will your God forgive me?” Alas! the iron had 
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entered into his soul; as 7# began to live, his bodily strength 
declined, and he sleeps now, but it is the sleep in sure hope of 
resurrection, and Lady B., creedless, hopeless, “strong-minded,” 
was left alone in her sorest need. We were told that the estates 
were strictly entailed, and might eventually revert to an uncle, 
the Rev. Boanerges Beehive, with whom my friend and his wife 
had long ceased to hold any intercourse, for the good man was 
of that school of Evangelic piety which hates all but “the 
elect” with a perfect hatred, and poor Sir Huxley’s death-bed 
“Popery” was not less repulsive to him than his widow's 
unhallowed sorrow; but there was still the chance that her 
unborn child, whose birth we were to expect before long, 
might prove a direct heir male, and so defeat the hopes of 
Mrs. Boanerges and her numerous offspring. That clergywoman, 
who had been for years grossly rude to us on the most purely 
Christian motive of dislike to our creed, had of late called 
frequently, nay, asked my wife to five o’clock tea and tracts. 
The fact was she wanted to be well informed as to the course of 
events at Honey Comb, and we were the most obvious channel 
as not distant neighbours. One day we heard rumours that the 
event was at hand. As we drove ona lovely summer’s after- 
noon up the stately avenue, the deer browsing in their coverts, 
grouping themselves as if for effect in startled knots in some 
wide green glade, and skirting the lake, caught sight of the 
splendid house crowning the terraced gardens on the hill side, 
and backed by an apparently endless horizon of woods, we could 
find no utterance for the sad thoughts that crowded in upon us. 
Perhaps at that moment the last drop of bitterness was to be 
poured into the forlorn soul of that poor frail woman, and she 
who was yet mistfess of that broad domain might have to rise 
from her couch of suffering and go forth unhoused to seek a 
strange home, all her hopes dashed, and the very memories of 
the past for ever rendered the source of new regrets— 


Nul maggior dolore che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Pella miseria. 


My wife trembled with anxiety as we drove up to the door: the 
gray-haired butler came hurriedly to meet us, and in one word, 
“A boy, sir!” relieved our fears. The day past, and the mother’s 
life hung in the balance. She had suffered too much and too 
silently, and her strength seemed unequal to her support. Any 
emotion we were told might be fatal, and we waited in fear for 
the effects of the anesthetics to pass off. My wife told me how 
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she sat behind the curtain watching in breathless silent prayer. 
At length the poor mother opened her longjclosed eyes, and 
her ears unsealed at the same moment, she looked upon and 
heard the cry of her child. My wife whispered: “A woman 
when she is in labour hath sorrow because her hour has come: 
but when she hath brought forth the child she remembereth no 
more the anguish, for joy that a man is born into the world ;” 
then one thought was borne in upon the suffering soul, and one 
word came from the pale lips, “God!” What sorrow could not 
do, joy had wrought in her; out of the mouth of her babe, He 
had perfected His praise. And in that joy came health and 
strength again. Heavily that evening drove the chariot wheels 
of Mrs. Boanerges as they receded, gravel-crushing, from our 
door, where she had called “to inquire,” and had learnt that 
Lady Beehive and the little boy were both doing remarkably 
well. There we will leave them. 

Now perceive, gentle reader, that whether the three persone 
of my parables, Bullion, Sir Huxley, and Lady Beehive, are 
or are not specimens of the long-headed and underhung, or 
on the other hand of the sapient, homo, they clearly got hold 
of some kind of faith by some other than a purely intellectual 
process: for you will remark with what skill I take care to 
show that no new intellectual process took place, and yet 
they all and sundry changed their inmost character, and from 
faithless became believing. Moreover, though the apologue is 
a mystery, yet I contend it is not mendacious ; for it is true 
(blessed be God) to nature as we have it now, vertical and 
speech-endowed, and, moreover, they were more natural after 


their change than before it. What think you? 
J. L. P. 
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I.—SINE LABE CONCEPTA. 


According to some theologians, the Incarnation was foreshown to the Angels 
Vision. Those Angels who refused to adore their God in His Human 
Nature, fell. Those who adored Him were thenceforth drawn nearer to 
God, and confirmed for ever in Grace. 





THEIR Trial past, more near the Throne, 
And rapt thenceforth to holier skies, 

Still on that Maid and Babe foreshown 
The Elect of Angels fixed their eyes. 


A Spirit-galaxy they hung ; 
A Cross unmeasured limned in fire, 

And instinct-shaped, that swayed, and swung 
On winds of unfulfilled desire. 


They worshipped Him, that God made Man ; 
To Him they spread their hands in power : 
Unmarked the exhausted centuries ran ; 
That trance Millennial seemed an hour. 


’*Twixt Finite things and Infinite, 

They saw the Patriarch’s Ladder thrown ; 
Saw One Who o’er it moved in light: 

They saw, and knelt with foreheads prone. 


—By Bethlehem’s crib what Suppliant bends 
More late, before that ‘“‘ Promised Seed ?” 
What shape to Him her hands extends, 
No Vision, but her Babe indeed ? 


Make answer, sinless Angels, say, 

Ye who that hour your God adored, 
Was she, one hour, to sin a prey, 

That Mother of your destined Lord ? 


A. DE V. 
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IIl.—CIVITAS ANGELORUM. 


ANGELIC City in the skies, 

Not built of stones, but Spirits pure, 
Irradiate by the Eternal Eyes, 

And in the Eternal Love secure ! 


Angelic City, selfless, chaste, 
By Him thou watch’st upholden still, 
That neither Future know’st, nor Past, 
Tranced in thy God’s all-present Will; 


Thy mind a mirror sphered of gold, 
Wherein alone His splendours shine ; 

Thy heart a vase His Hand doth hold, 
That yields to Him alone its wine ; 


For one brief moment proved and tried ; 
Thenceforth man’s help in trial’s stress ; 

Bright Sister of the Church—the Bride— 
The elder Sister, yet the less : 


O like, unlike ! O crowned Twain ! 
Celestial both, yet one terrene ; 
Behold, ye sing the same glad strain ; 
Ye glory in the self-same Queen ! 


A. DE V. 











Missions in South and Central Afnica. 





IN previous articles in the MONTH an endeavour has been 
made to prove that Catholic missions to Central Africa should 
proceed through the high healthy country of Southern Africa, 
and thence along the elevated table-land. I now hope to 
add a few more remarks on the same most important subject. 

A brief examination of the map of Africa is’ sufficient to 
prove that there are three great routes to the vast, fertile, and 
densely peopled countries near the lakes of Central Africa. The 
first is by the Nile Valley, where there are fatal barriers erected 
by Mohammedan fanaticism. The second and third proceed 
from tropical and semi-tropical regions on the east and west 
coast respectively. To describe one is to describe both, so far 
as the low lying country near the sea is concerned. Pestilence 
and death are the foes to be met with, and during certain 
portions of the year the climate is deadly to Europeans. It was 
partly in consequence of this fact that the Jesuit missions sent 
through the unhealthy Portuguese east coast stations were unsuc- 
cessful. Not merely did they suffer from the climate before they 
reached the higher country of the interior, but their base of opera- 
tions and of supply was radically bad. In the pages of the 
MONTH I have already endeavoured to point out that the great 
safe road to the interior is from the healthy British settlements 
in South Africa. Elevated table-land is at once attainable, and 
steadily proceeding along this high road, the healthy table-lands 
between the Limpopo and Zambesi can be reached; thence, 
after crossing the Zambesi, still keeping to the elevated plateaux, 
the Lake countries are gained. 

To illustrate my argument as to the inexpediency of taking 
the east or west coast routes, I now wish to draw special atten- 
tion to a narrative published in Natal of an attempt to proceed 
up the rivers Quillimane and Zambesi to the gold field in the 
healthy inland country. Eight strong English diggers left the 
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town of Quillimane on the 12th of September, after having 
received kindness and assistance from the authorities. After 
sailing eighty miles they landed at Mazara and had only to 
travel a distance of three miles to find themselves on the banks 
of the Zambesi. They state, “ Although the river is a very large 
one in flood season, at that time of the year it was very low, 
with many shifting sand banks in it. The river would not be 
very suitable for steam navigation as the bed is ever shifting.” 
They left Mazara in two canoes, and 


Arrived at Senna after six days’ paddling and poling (for the river 
was exceedingly low). We were hospitably received by the Governor, 
to whom we had letters of introduction. The town of Senna is about 
a mile off the river ; it is gradually going to decay now, through the seat 
of government having been shifted to Mozambique. Six of our party 
proceeded on with the two canoes, the writer of these notes and another 
waiting for two days to get the additional canoe, previously mentioned. 
With only two white men to eight of a slave crew, the last portion of 
the party had a good deal of trouble to make their people push forward, 
so as to endeavour to catch up our comrades, whom we thought might 
be only a short distance before us. After seven days’ paddling at 
Guangwe, half way between Senna and Tete, my comrade took fever, 
but a native boy to whom I had given a passage to Tete, greatly 
assisted me in nursing him. On arriving at Tete, we found our six 
comrades there in a bad way; one had died at the Narrows of Lupata, 
where he had been interred under a large momba tree. The poor fellow’s 
name was Thomas Hardie, a native of Ireland. Besides this, three of 
the others were down with fever, and were worn to skin and bone; so 
that out of our reduced number of seven, three only were in health. I 
had to borrow a “masheela” or palanquin to carry my comrade up to a 
house which the Governor had kindly placed at our service, and a 
doctor was also kindly sent us to attend to our sick. Altogether, I have 
to record the great kindness we received from the Governor, whose 
name I am sorry I have forgotten. We remained four days at Tete, 
and as the sick were slowly recovering, three of us, including myself, 
proceeded to the M’Changa district, three days’ journey (about forty-five 
miles from Tete), where gold was reported to have been found in the river. 
We had a letter from the Governor of Tete to a native chief, on whom the 
Portuguese Government had conferred the title or designation of “Captain 
Mohr,” along with a black uniform trimmed with gold lace, with cocked 
hat, and everything else of this character, necessary to support his new 
dignity. Our next day’s journey was not a long one, being at M’Changa, 
which was one of the earliest settlements of the Portuguese, and contains 
the remains of churches and other buildings, while there are numbers 
of gardens in which are quantities of bananas, lemons, and other trees. 
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Cattle, too, are also numerous, and consequently we had as much milk 
as we wished for. Next day we started early, and at our midday halt 
took the opportunity of looking at the River Pomfey, but did not like 
the appearance of it for gold. There was no “wash” on the banks of 
the river, but great quantities of reeds. Next morning we pushed on 
to the zumbas, or huts, of a chief called Numamamba, whose posses- 
sions are the furthest of any in the low country portion of that district. 
Our party (now reduced to two), with an escort of two boys, given us 
by the chief, proceeded up the river about three miles, to where we 
learned the native women had washed gold. Tried some dishes, and got 
a little prospect, but not at all payable. Then we wished to proceed still 
further up; but our carriers flatly refused to proceed further, for the 
following reason :—A tribe, composed of and déscended from a portion 
of the followers of Livingstone in one of his journeys, and now called 
M’aviti or Landees, who have settled in the high country, have gradually 
become very formidable to their neighbours. They use the assegai, 
while the other tribes around use only the bow and arrow; and there is 
a space of country of over one hundred miles in extent between this 
tribe and their nearest neighbours, the latter of whom are in mortal 
dread of the former. So our carriers, along with the interpreter and 
Portuguese soldier, left us in the lurch. Now two of our party took 
fever and became delirious. Fortunately for me, who was the only 
remaining healthy one of the entire party, the attacks of delirium 
alternated in my two patients. ‘The one who was taken sick last died 
after about thirteen days’ illness. He was a French Canadian, by name 
Regius Jacques, and we buried him on the high banks of the river. 
The other patient had a relapse, and got so bad that nothing now 
remained but to make a start back; especially as I myself had now 
fever also, and going back was the only chance of life for us both. 
Of the three healthy ones who started from Tete, one was dead, another 
was seemingly at death’s door, and I myself had had a premonitory 
attack, so that there was no hope of proceeding further, whilst to stay 
was to wait for death. A “masheela” was made by Mundmambas’ 
people, and the sick man was carried back to M’Changa by them. 
By the time we reached the chief’s place (whose title was Captain Mohr), 
we met two of our party coming up from Tete, recovered sufficiently to 
follow us three up, but our return news prevented them going further. 


The writer concludes by saying— 


These rough notes are not published with the view of telling our 
travels to the world, but simply to let others who go to those parts know 
what they may expect ; and also to give the result of an experiment 
in which, we learn, great interest has been taken by brother miners both 
on the Gold and Diamond Fields. Of the eight who started, three died; 
and the other five of us are still suffering, more or less severely, from 
the vile fever of those regions. 
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This plain unvarnished narrative is a record of an experience 
which would have been virtually the same if the attempt to 
enter the healthy inland country had been made from the west 
coast or from any other part of the east coast littoral between 
Delagoa Bay and Muscat.' 

The Propaganda has decided in favour of missions, and 
missioners are to be sent to the country between the Limpopo 
and the Zambesi rivers, as well as to Lake Nyassa. This 
immense tract of country has naturally been joined to the 
vicariate of the Most Rev. Dr. Jolivet. His lordship writes as 
follows, under date, Pretoria, November 17, 1877— 


I read in the Monts the article which you wrote concerning the 
South African Missions, and in the main I perfectly agree with all your 
views, I am happy to say that missioners will soon be sent from 
Europe to that part of this vicariate, which extends between the 
Limpopo and the Zambesi. You will also be glad to hear that our 
Kafir missions in Basutoland have received considerable extension since 
last year. Besides the chief mission of “ Matsi ma wa Jesu,” commonly 
called Roma, and the two smaller stations of Korokora and St. Michael’s, 
we have now a new mission, about sixty miles from the former mission 
stations in Malapo’s territory. We have built there a church and begun 
a school, which I hope will soon equal that of Roma. We have nuns 
for the school in each of these four mission stations. 


Then reverting to the “Transvaal,” which has recently been 
proclaimed British territory,? his lordship says— 


I am now in Pretoria, preparing the way for “the growth of Popery” 
in this hitherto neglected portion of the Lord’s vineyard. I have 
secured an excellent site for a church, convent, and school. The pro- 
perty is already fenced in and planted with trees and shrubs, and we 
are now building a room intended to be used for the present as a school 
and church. I expect to have nuns here early next year—probably 
about Easter—and I am trying to prepare a place for them. It is all, 
of course, uphill work—great wants and little means; but with God’s 
help we shall succeed here as in other places. At Blocmfontein, in 
spite of the most determined opposition, our convent-school is doing 
well; here it may be better still if we can manage to be early in the 
field, and not leave the vantage ground to our adversaries. At all 


1 See on the subject of the climate of St. Paul de Loando on the west coast, 
Monteiro’s recent work on the Portuguese settlements there. 

2 The Boer Republic, in spite of its boasted liberty, did not tolerate the Catholic 
Church, and it is a significant fact that on the day the British flag was hoisted in 
Pretoria, the first Mass was said in that town, at which one of the principal military 
officers served. A chapel has now been built. 
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events, we must do our best, and do it quickly. I shall not return to 
Pietermaritsburg until I have placed here permanently one priest at 
least. I intend to place here afterwards a second priest I am expecting 
from Holland, and who will travel through the Transvaal as Father 
Bompart does in the Orange Free State. The Catholics here (Trans- 
vaal) are very few and very indifferent, but they are daily increasing in 
number since the annexation. We have besides upwards of two hundred 
Catholic soldiers in the regiment stationed here (Pretoria) at present, 
and that is the average number we may always expect to have. . . 
Yours faithfully in Christ, 
Cu. JOLIvET, 
Bishop of Bellina, Vicar-Apostolic. 


Putting out of consideration the Portuguese stations on the 
east coast, we have three great vicariates—that of the Western 
province, Cape Colony, under the most Rev. Dr. Leonard, Cape 
Town; that of the Eastern province, Cape Colony, under the most 
Rev. Dr. Ricards, Graham’s Town; and Dr. Jolivet’s immense 
vicariate, comprising Natal, Diamond Fields, Free State, Trans- 
vaal, and the regions between Limpopo and Zambesi. Reference 
to a map will show that the last is incomparably the greatest 
in extent, and comprises the principal field for the first missions. 
In the Cape Colony, in spite of its great extent, there are only 
750,000 people, two-thirds of whom are natives. This is pre- 
eminently a land of Protestant missions, and pre-eminently the 
country in which policy and civilizing efforts of the Government 
and of the missionaries have failed. A desolating war now 
scourges the country where London, Scottish, and Prussian 
missionaries, abundantly supplied with money, have worked 
for more than half a century. In many cases “elders” and 
Church members have cast off Christianity to assume the red 
clay, which is the “war paint” of the Kafir. Having imbibed 
ethical teaching about charity and goodwill, they have gone 
forth to deeds of murder and destruction. In the eastern 
province of the Cape Colony our enemies are of our own house- 
hold. The Gaikers permeate the border district, and large 
numbers have been employed as herds and servants. But they 
are all nevertheless under the orders of a great chief, and pay 
superstitious obedience to his commands. 

In truth, to speak plainly, the British policy in South Africa 
has been suicidal; we have sown the wind and now reap the 
whirlwind; we have tolerated heathenism with its attendant 
evils of witchcraft and superstition, and as an inevitable sequence 
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are now plunged in the horrors of war. There can be no 
security in the eastern portion of South Africa until an appa- 
rently stern but a really just and kind policy has been in- 
augurated, whose leading features must be the complete 
abolition of heathenism—root and branch—including tribal 
rule, witchcraft, and the numerous nefarious practices which 
are too horrible to relate. It is satisfactory to know that in 
the only Kafir tribe where there are Catholic missions—the 
Basutos—there is perfect peace. Practically we have no mission 
whatsoever to the Kafirs in the eastern province of the Cape 
Colony ; but the able Bishop, Dr. Ricards, is making efforts to 
obtain a tract of country in Gcalekaland on which to settle a 
Trappist community. In the western districts a number of 
Fathers of the Holy Ghost are employed in mission work 
among the Korannas, Basutos, Hottentots, &c., of that province. 
The Jesuit establishment at St. Aidan’s in Graham’s Town is 
yet quite in its infancy, and devoted entirely to the instruction 
of European youths, several of whom are destined for the sacred 
ministry, and may be employed in special missions among the 
Kafir tribes in the colony and on its border. With adequate 
extension, St. Aidan’s would suit admirably for the instruction 
of natives for the priesthood. 

At this stage of my subject I cannot do better than quote 
from letters on mission subjects written by the venerable Bishops 
of the Western and Eastern vicariates. The Right Rev. Dr. 
Ricards, writing from Graham’s Town on December 11, 1877, 
says: “I had a letter from Father W. the other day, in 
which he tells me that the Superior-General takes a great 
interest in the establishment of the Lake Mission, and also 
Cardinal Franchi, and that but for some very difficult work 
Propaganda has set before the Society in another direction, 
a head man would have been appointed before now. You heard 
before, I think, that the Society in Bombay had in their 
Orphanage youths of both sexes from the neighbourhood of 
Nyassa—rescued slaves—and now good Catholics, zealous to 
carry the faith to their countrymen. These will be an immense 
help as interpreters and founders of a gplony.” Subsequently 
the good news arrived (January, 1878) that a Father from 
Bombay was appointed to take missionaries to the Lake Nyassa 
country, and thus is commenced one of the most important 
works of the Church to the heathen of any time, namely, the 
conversion of millions of heathen in Central Africa. 

VOL, XIV, (NEW SERIES). 
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Indeed, it is difficult to overrate the importance of this work, 
and the object I have in view is principally thus to insist 

1. Upon the necessity of working up with a chain of missions 
from the healthy countries of Southern Africa, commencing in 
the vicariates of Bishop Ricards and of Bishop Jolivet. 

2. Abandoning altogether the Portuguese settlements and 
the low, unhealthy coast country, keeping the missions invariably 
on the comparatively healthy high table-lands of the interior. 

It is in this way we can gain strength and solidity to the 
missions, as well as husband our resources and keep up a large 
effective force. 

The Most Rev. Dr. Leonard, Vicar-Apostolic of the western 
district of the Cape Colony stationed in Cape Town, expresses 
a strong opinion upon three points : 

1. That Catholic missionaries should be first in the field. 

2. That they should be able to preach to the natives in 
their own language. 

3. That the work should be undertaken by the members of 
a religious community or order, who could be properly prepared 
for the life they would necessarily lead in places so far removed 
from civilized life. 

The Bishop, in another part of the same letter, adds the 
following interesting particulars illustrative both of the intel- 
ligence of the natives and of their desire to learn the truths of 
Christianity. “We had a Zulu receivéd into the Church here 
some months ago; on Sunday week he was confirmed; and 
on this morning (January 1, 1878) he was at Holy Communion. 
He intends to remain some time here at school, and is most 
anxious that his people should be taught all about the Catholic 
Church. His’services would be of great use to any missionaries 
about to commence a mission among the Zulus, or any of the 
neighbouring tribes, and I am sure he would be glad to wait 
here for some time to accompany missionaries to his own 
country, if there was a prospect of a mission being established 
within a year or two in his own tribe. He saved a little money 
at the Diamond Fields, where he worked for some time; came 
to Cape Town ‘to go to school,’ and supported himself for about 
six months, going to®school regularly every day. When his 
money was exhausted he offered to work for any person early 
in the morning and in the evening for his food and clothing, 
if he were allowed to attend school every day. He rises at 
four o'clock every morning, and works hard till after six ; then 
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he attends Mass and goes to school till three o’clock. He 
works again in the evening, and attends the Rosary at seven 
o'clock. His employer told me a few days ago that he is a 
most excellent and. well-conducted person. He is, I believe, 
a connection of one of the Zulu chiefs.” 

It is a very significant fact that a member of one of the 
most fierce and warlike of the South African tribes has become 
of his own accord an excellent Christian and member of society. 
There can be no. question about the intelligence of the people, 
and it is satisfactory to know that among them can be found 
the good ground in which the seed of the Word of God takes 
root and yields fruit a hundredfold. 

The present position of Southern and Central Africa is 
entirely a transition one. The good providence of Almighty 
God has already opened up a healthy high road from the 
civilized and salubrious countries of the South to the great, 
densely-peopled table-lands of the Lake country. The British 
Empire of the present day takes somewhat the position of the 
Roman Empire of early Christian times, and forms not only 
a means of opening up Africa, but also a shield of protection 
to missioners. The prestige of the British flag works wonders, 
and this flag now waves supreme over the vast extent of territory 
which lies between the mouth of the Orange River in the west 
to the Limpopo River in the east ; from the Vaal River on the 
north to the most extreme southerly point of the Continent 
at Cape L’Agulhas. In our three vicariates, whose Bishops 
live at Cape Town, Graham’s Town, and Pietermaritsburg, it 
has been possible to do little more, except in Basutoland, than 
attend to the pressing wants of the Catholic white inhabitants. 
Half a million of Kafirs on the borders of the Cape Colony are 
yet unattended to. Then there are a million people between 
the Limpopo and the Zambesi; while further on, eastward of 
the Zambesi, millions of souls have not one missionary among 
them to preach the Gospel. The work should be looked upon 
as one—from Cape L’Agulhas to the Victoria Nyassa Lake. 
All missionaries should avoid the east coast regions—Quillimane, 
Mozambique, and the country stretching upwards to the mouth 
of the Red Sea. D’Urban, Natal, or Port Elizabeth, Algoa Bay, 
should be fixed upon as the ports for missionaries to disembark. 
A mission College to train natives for the sacred ministry ought 
to be established in Natal or the Transvaal. One already 
practically exists in the Cape Colony in the shape of St. Aidan’s 
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Jesuit Seminary at Graham’s Town. Conferring with the 
Bishops and working in unison with them, stations can at once 
be safely placed with Cetywayo and at the head place of La 
Bengolo, near the Zambesi. Both of these can be kept in easy 
communication with a head-quarter station in the Transvaal. 
At the fitting time other stations can be established on the 
other side of the Zambesi, and near Lake Nyassa. Thus by 
degrees a line of stations, all communicating with each other 
and with head-quarters, can be placed, and it is by this means, 
it is respectfully submitted, that heathenism in Southern and 
Central Africa can be best attacked by the soldiers of the 
Cross. A. W. 
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IT has been said of Cardinal Pecci, now reigning as Pope Leo the Thirteenth, 
that in his leisure hours he has shown himself to be an elegant poet as well 
as eminent prelate. Of this, the following hymn, first published in the Paese, 
a Catholic paper of Perugia, is a proof. The hymn was written by H. E, 
Cardinal Pecci, for the 1st of March, 1875, the feast of St. Herculanus, once 
the Bishop and now the Patron of Perugia, and martyred under Totila, 
A.D. 547. A friend has kindly added to the hymn an English version. 





HERCULANO . MARTYRI 
ANTISTITI . ET . PATRONO . COELESTI 
PERUSINORUM 
HYMNUM . HUNC~ 
CAL . MART . EIDEM . SACRIS SOLEMNIBUS 
A.D. MDCCCLXXV 
IOACHIMUS . PECCIUS . CARD . EPISCOPUS 
SUCCESSORUM . MINIMUS . DEDICAT 
‘ET . SE . SUUMQUE . GREGEM 
DEVOTUS . COMMENDAT 


igi !! 
IN 
S. HERCULANUM EP. ET MART. 
Hymnus. 

Tutela praesens patriz Hail Herculanus, whoalost stand 

Salve Herculane : filiis Protector constant of our land, 

Adsis, precamur, annuo To us, thy sons, now present be, 

Qui Te celebrant cantico. Who chant our yearly hymn to thee. 
Furens, Getarum ab algidis When from the Getz’s land of frost 

Devectus oris, Totila Fierce Totila a savage host 

Turres Perusii et moenia Led down, Perugia’s walls and towers 

Hoste obsidebat barbaro. Besieging with his barbarous powers ; 
Jamque ingruebat arcibus Already ruin threatened all, 

Clades suprema ; angustiis And tottered the beleaguered wall, 

Urbs pressa ubique, civium And from the people, whelmed in woes, 


Ubique luctus personat. Wailings on every side uprose ; 



























At Pastor invictus, vigil, 
Stas Herculane ; et anxio 
Dolore fracta pectora, 
Metu et soluta, roboras 


Ardens et ore: ‘‘ Pro fide. 
Pugnate avita, O filii : 
Dux ipse vester, Numini 
Servate templa, et patriam.” 


Hac voce genti reddita 
Insueta virtus et vigor : 
Mens una cunctis, przelio 
Certare forti et vincere. 


Septem vel annis, Te duce, 
Urbem stetisse, est proditum, 
Et barbarorum copias 
Czesas, retusos impetus. 


Preecurris omnes ; occidis 
Spectandus invicta fide, 
Virtute frangi nescia, 
Et glorioso funere : 


Namque urbe subiecta dolo 
Non vi; occupatis mcenibus 
Dulci pro ovili sanguinem 
Vitamque letus fundere, 


Deszvientis Totilze 
Jussu, sub ictum cuspidis 
Procumbis, insons victima, 
Auctus corona martyrum. 


Et nunc beata Ccelitum 
Regnans in aula, patriam 
Pastor, Patronus et Parens 
Felix bonusque sospitas, 


Letare Etrusca civitas 
Tanta refulgens gloria ; 
Attolle centum gestiens 
Caput decorum turribus. 


Novo impetita przelio 
Ausus repellas impios ; 
Et usque fac renideas 
Fide Herculani pulchrior. 


Hymn to St. Herculanus. 
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But there didst thou with dauntless will, 
Their pastor stand, unconquered still, 
And to each anxious sinking heart 

Thy own firm courage didst impart. 


Thy voice resounded: ‘‘ Fight, be brave, 
My sons, your father’s faith to save ; 
With me your chief, stand ye prepared 
God’s temples and your land to guard.” 


Thy call each fainting soul restored, 
Into each heart new vigour poured ; 
One firm resolve each mind inspired, 
To fight, to conquer, all were fired. 


Forseven long years, ’neath thee, ’tis known, 
In brave resistance stood the town ; 

The fierce barbarian hosts were stayed, 
Thrust back was each assault they made. 


Thy place was ever in the front, 

Thy faith unquelled met battle’s brunt, 
Thy courage high disdained to yield— 
And glorious death thy greatness sealed. 


For fraud, not force, at last prevailed 
Against the walls so long assailed ; 

Then for thy flock beloved didst thou 
With gladness blood and life bestow. 


At cruel Totila’s command 

The spear was driven by ruffian hand, 
That cast thee rudely to the ground, 
A victim pure—a martyr crowned. 


And now in realms of bliss and love, 
Reigning among the saints above, 
Still Pastor, Patron, Parent, thou 
Dost in our land thy care bestow. 


Be glad, old Tuscan city, shine 
Refulgent, glory bright is thine, 

With hundred towers in beauty decked, 
Rejoicing, hold thy head erect. 

Should menace come of new attack, 
All impious threat cast firmly back, 
And beauteous in the faith to shine 

Of Herculanus still be thine ! 


W. M. A. 











Alfred the Great. 
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PART THE SEVENTH. 
THE Christian character of Alfred’s legislation is very marked. 
His Dooms breathe the same spirit of fervent faith as all his 
writings, and they are redolent of Scripture. They begin with 
the Ten Commandments, which are given in the Catholic 
arrangement, except that the sixth and seventh are transposed,’ 
and that for the tenth is substituted the prohibition of graven 
images, which in Exodus is given twice.” The King adopts 
these commandments for the basis of his own laws. “These 
are the laws which Alfred has appointed. The Lord spake the 
word to Moses, and thus He said, I am the Lord thy God. &c.” 
At the end of the commandments the injunction is appended : 
“These are the laws which thou shalt declare to them.” 

Then follow forty-eight items, taken with slight modification 
from Exodus.’ The first provisions relate to Christian slaves, 
and the last runs thus: “Thou shalt never swear by the gods of 
the Gentiles, or for any cause whatsoever cry unto them.” After 
this preamble to his laws, borrowed from the Old Testament, 
Alfred appeals to the Acts of the Apostles. 





These are the laws which Almighty God Himself delivered to Moses, 
and ordered to be observed. And after the only-begotten Son of God, 
our God (that is) Christ the Saviour had come upon earth, He said that 
He did not come to break through or annul those precepts, but in all 
goodness and mercy to fulfil them. He taught, moreover, humility. 
Then. after His Passion, before His Apostles had gone away into all 
lands to teach, and while yet they were gathered together, they con- 
verted many Gentiles to God. When all these were gathered together, 
they sent envoys to Antioch and Syria and Cilicia to teach the laws of 
Christ. When they learned what had happened unto them... “the 
Apostles and ancients assembled to consider of this matter.” 4 

1 See Wilkins. Possibly it is a mistake in transcription. 
? Exodus xx. 4, 5, 23. 
% See the interesting comparison in parallel columns in Mr. Hughes’ Zife of 


Alfred the Great, ch. xiv. pp. 161, seq. 
* Acts of the Apostles xv. 6, seq. 
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The letter of the Council of Jerusalem is then inserted, and 
for a supplement are given the compendious words borrowed 
from the sermon on the Mount: “What ye would not that 
other men should do unto you, that do ye not unto them.” 
After some further disquisition we have the King’s preface to 
his own laws. 


I, Alfred, the King, have commanded that there be gathered into 
ene and consigned to writing many of the things which our ancestors 
observed which seemed to me good, and many of those things which 
did not seem to me good I have rejected, with the approval of my wise 
Council, and have ordered to be observed in other manner ; because I 
did not dare to put into writing any laws of my own. Besides, I could 
not tell which of them would seem good to those who shall come after 
us. But when, either in the days of my ancestor Ina, or of Offa, King 
of the Mercians, or again of Ethelbert, who was the first in the Anglian 
nation to receive Baptism, I found laws which seemed to me most just, 
I forthwith gathered up these and left the others aside. I, Alfred, King 
of the West Saxons, have used herein the assistance of all my wise men, 
and they said that to all of them it seemed good that these things should 
be observed. 


Then follow the Dooms in forty articles, dealing first with 
perjury and broken pledges and treachery, then the rights of 
sanctuary and sacrilegious contempt of the same, and passing 
on to the consideration of various crimes against person and 
property. The last paragraph is a curiously minute tariff of 
money compensation for all sorts of wounds inflicted, framed 
upon the model of the laws of Ina. 

It is not without a certain fitness that in the preamble 
to his laws Alfred singles out the virtue of humility as especially 
recommended by our Lord in the legislation of the New 
Covenant. The modesty which makes him unwilling to follow 
his own fancy in enacting fresh laws, or even to enforce his 
own careful selections from the wisdom of the ancients until he 
had obtained the approval of his witan, is eminently charac- 
teristic of the man. There was no leaven of despotism in 
his ambition. Power such as he possessed in a commonwealth 
so disorganized would have tempted lesser souls to assume 
a dictatorial tone, but as he deliberately turned away from 
the pursuit of military glory when it was within his reach 
to devote himself to dull details of business, so in the perform- 
ance of his self-appointed task he sought the good of his 
countrymen, not their praises. Herein, perhaps, lay the secret 
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of his vast influence. He was eminently English in the character 
of his greatness. He carried his people along with him as 
one man in his schemes for their improvement, because he 
appeared to them like the impersonation of their better selves. 
They had confidence in his superior wistlom, they never 
doubted his sincerity. ‘They did not, indeed, ascribe to him 
the unapproachable sacredness of majesty with which some 
theories of the Divine Right of Kings invested in a later age 
the person of the sovereign,> but they seemed to see reflected 
in the prudence and earnestness of his Christian government 
something of God’s own incapability of deceiving or being 
deceived. When Alfred gave a command it was probable that 
he had weighed his words, and it was certain that he would 
not shrink from doing his duty. : 

He was not the man to make laws, and then allow them to 
be broken with impunity. Although it cannot be’ admitted that 
Alfred originated the distribution of the kingdom into counties 
and hundreds, yet he probably took advantage of the existing 
divisions in his efforts to bring offenders within the grasp of the 
law. The passage which ascribes to Alfred the formation of 
the smaller divisions deserves to be quoted. It affords a good 
instance of the tendency to attach floating popular ideas to 
prominent popular heroes. 

“Because, taking occasion from the barbarians, the natives 
also had given themselves to desires of plunder, so that there was 
safe travelling for nobody except under armed escort, he estab- 
lished centuries, which they term ‘hundrez,’ and tenths, which 
they term ‘thethingas,’ so that every Englishman living in 
a lawful way should have his own century and tenth... . By 
this arrangement he brought such peace into his dominions that 
he ordered golden bracelets to be hung up on the open banks 
at cross-roads to tempt the avaricious traveller, and no one 
ventured to remove them.”? 


5 Those theories, culminating in the almost incredible fooleries and degrading 
infamies of the Court of Louis the Fourteenth (le Grand Monarque), were not the 
least among the causes of the Great Revolution. 

6 “The tradition preserved by William of Malmesbury, that Alfred devised the 
arrangement into hundreds and tithings, although, as it stands, irreconcileable with 
facts, may embody a portion of an historical truth. Alfred may have adopted the 
hundred as a basis.of rating, as Edgar did for police, or may have anticipated the 
measures of his descendant” (Stubbs, Comstitutional History of England, vol. i. ch. v. 
$45). The unsymmetrical division is proof enough in both cases that shires as well 
as hundreds had a gradual growth. 

? William of Malmesbury, 1. ii. § 122. 
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A few words already quoted from Asser show that Alfred 
did not allow his judges to slumber in their ignorance. He 
evidently treated them with some severity, and, if he deposed 
from office for want of learning, it seems safe to conclude that he 
inflicted severer chastisement upon wilful malversation. It 
may therefore be that the story found in a writer of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century,’ though, as it stands, scarcely 
worthy of credit, may be only a gross numerical exaggera- 
tion, and not absolutely devoid of foundation in fact. Forty- 
four judges, according to this dubious authority, were by 
Alfred’s orders hanged in one year pour encourager les autres. 
Lingard gives some of the reprehensible sentences for which 
they were made to suffer. ‘“ Athulf was executed because 
he had condemned Copping, who was not twenty-one years 
of age ; Billing, because he had condemned Leston, who did not 
sit down when proclamation had been made for all but the 
murderer to sit down; Hale, because he had acquitted the 
Sheriff Tristram, though Tristram had unjustly seized goods for 
the King’s use ; Therbon, because he had condemned Osgot for 
a crime of which he had obtained pardon from the King; 
Oskitell, because he had condemned Cutling on the sole report 
of the coroner. Thus also he imprisoned Sithing, because that 
officer had imprisoned Herbole for a crime committed by 
Herbole’s wife ; he ordered Haulf to lose a hand, because he 
had inflicted that punishment on Armoc.”® 

A small part of this vigour would have sufficed to make 
magistrates cautious about killing and maiming the King’s 
subjects. Alfred certainly did what was necessary to inspire 
them with a salutary sense of their responsibility, and possibly 
he did much more. 

The external works to which the King devoted a consider- 
able portion of his revenue were by no means confined to 
building operations, though these were of great importance.’ 
Every branch of human industry found in him a patron, if not 
a skilled artificer. He gave lessons in all useful arts from 
working in the precious metals to training hawks and dogs,” 


5 Andrew Horne, Miroir des Justices. 

® Lingard, History of England, vol. i. ch. iv. 

10 ** Ouid loquar. . . de civitatibus et urbibus renovandis et aliis ubi nunquam antea 
Suerant construendis? De edificiis aureis et argenteis incomparabiliter illo edocente 
fabricatis? De aulis et cambris regalibus, lapideis et ligneis suo jussu mirabiliter 
constructis? De villis regalibus lapideis autiqua positione mutatis, et in decentioribus 
locis regali imperio decentissime constructis ?” (Asser, p. 492). 

11“ 4urifices et artifices suos omnes et falconarios a accipitrarios et aaniedanicn 
quoque docere” (Asser, p. 486). 
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and the time which he saved from public affairs and industrial 
occupations was spent in his labour of love—translating 
Latin. 

Alfred’s fourteen years of dearly bought and carefully 
employed prosperity came to a close, for Guthrum and his 
followers and the sons of Ragnar and their followers were not 
the last of the Danes. Even the lesson learned at Ethandune 
was fading from memory after the lapse of half a generation. 
The same motives which had sent the restless pirates from 
England to the Continent now brought them back again. A 
land where peace had lasted some little time offered on that 
account a richer harvest to the invader, and unless the inhabi- 
tants in the midst of their ploughing and sowing had taken 
thought of spear and battle-axe, they might after such an 
interval be more easily caught at unawares in a false security. 
The English King had indeed made arrangements for fighting 
as well as ploughing,” but it need not be supposed that the Danes 
at a distance had much information about the internal affairs of 
Wessex, when Alfred himself, as we have seen, could remain 
for months in ignorance of the alarming illness of a personal 
friend and servant in his own dominions. The intercourse 
which Alfred was able to maintain with Rome and the rest of 
the world was wonderfully great for those times, but for that 
very reason only serves to show more clearly the amazing 
difference between those days and our own. In order to 
ascertain the condition of friends or foes in a distant land it 
was generally needful to visit them in person. No telegraph 
wires carried doubtful intelligence, no newspapers kept curiosity 
alive, no postal service existed. The kingdoms of Europe had 
ill-defined boundary lines, the doctrine of the balance of power 
had not yet been elaborated: no diplomatic relations, or 
resident ambassadors, or public opinion, impeded hostile move- 
ments: the ambition even of Christian princes acknowledged 
no check except conscience and the voice of the Church, and 
the latter restraint, experience has shown, is chiefly powerful with 
those who least require it, for the disturbers of the peace of 


12 “* Quod quantum profecerit sequens occasio probavit. Nam cum illis quatuordecim 
annis (al. tredecim) pacis serenitate et glebe ubertate Anglia gauderet, rediit aquilonalis 
lues illa barbarorum. Tterum bella, iterum cades, denuo Northamhimbrorum et 
Orientalium Anglorum conjurationes ; sed nec advene nec indigena, pari qua superi- 
oribus annis sorte perfuncti. ili transmarinis praliis imminuti segniores erant ad 
invadendum: isti usu bellorum et hortamentis regis animati promptiores erant non 
solum ad resistendum sed et ad lacessendum” (William of Malmesbury). 
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nations have never been docile children of Rome. Christian 
princes could not claim quite full liberty to fight as they pleased, 
because they professed to believe in a Gospel of Peace, but the 
Danes were free to.act. They did not seek some fair pretext 
before they drew the sword. They did not call God to witness 
to the justice of their cause: they would have regarded a 
declaration of war as strangely foolish, They did not tell 
their enemies that they were coming, but they came; and 
when it happened that they were not the first to announce 
their own arrival, it was matter of disappointment to them and 
of self-reproach. 

If the Danes in their incursions into France were not 
likely to hear much of Alfred’s peaceful preparations, Alfred 
on his part was quite certain to have tidings of the dreadful 
campaigns in which Hasting repeated round Paris and Amiens 
and Louvain the worst horrors of the march of Ingwar from 
Kesteven to Thetford. We find the movements of the Danes 
at this time carefully noted in the Saxon Chronicle, a proof that 
they were watched with interest, as well they might be. The 
enemies of English lives and liberties had their hands full of 
serious work elsewhere, but they were giving proof all the time 
of vigorous life, and an unforeseen reverse or the caprice of their 
commander might send them down the Seine or the Somme 
and up the Thames before warning could be given. 

In 882 Alfred, apparently commanding in person, had a 
sharp engagement with four pirate galleys in the Channél. 
After two of these had been captured and every man on board 
slain, the captains of the other two with their crews, wearied 
with fighting and covered with wounds, surrendered to the 
King’s mercy with prayers for life. Their lives were spared ; 
but what they were allowed to do or where they went is not 
said. It would have been not less wise than generous to permit 
them to carry back to their countrymen the story of their defeat 
and Alfred’s vigilance. 

A more serious attempt was made in the year 885. Some 
of the Danes at Amiens thought that the time had come for a 
fresh descent upon the English coast, but all were not agreed 
upon the point. “The army” was therefore divided: part 
marched eastward and part sailed westward. The western 
contingent entered the Medway and laid siege to Rochester, 
throwing up strong earthworks to protect their own position, 
18 The inference is borrowed from Mr. Hughes, Alfred the Great, p. 240. 
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The townsmen were brave enough to defend their walls: till 
Alfred came, and then all danger was at an end. The Danes 
knew their master and retired to their ships in haste.* No 
better proof could be desired of the efficient working of Alfred’s 
military system than the celerity and completeness of this 
repulse; and, although it can scarcely be supposed that the 
besieging force at Rochester formed a fair half of the army 
which had broken up from Amiens, still the discomfiture of the 
Pagans on this occasion, however deficient they might be in 
point of numbers, was an important achievement, because they 
were really to be regarded as an exploring party feeling the 
way for others to follow. If they had made good their landing, 
their friends would not have been far behind. The invasion of 
893 might have been effected eight years earlier, and England 
would have sustained an irreparable loss. No man living, or 
then unborn could have made to her adequate compensation for 
eight precious years of Alfred’s peaceful reign. 

The Danes went back to their ships faster than they came 
from them, but on the sea they still felt themselves compara- 
tively secure. It is clear also that they had received some 
encouragement from their kinsmen higher up the coast; for 
that same year King Alfred sent a fleet from Kent to East 
Anglia, and, as we read a little further on, “the army in East 
Anglia broke the peace with King Alfred.” This is not proof 
enough of any personal disloyalty on Guthrum’s part. It is 
more than likely that many East Anglian Danes who had 
refused to follow him to Baptism had submitted with ill grace 
to the rule of a renegade, and that their old Paganism broke 
through all restraint when they knew that ships of war were 
hovering round the coast for a fresh descent. The joy of battle 
and the hope of booty would easily overpower the claims of 
obedience in men already disaffected. 

The Danes, instead of crossing the Straits,’ had lingered 
on the coast, and Alfred’s fleet found sixteen ships at no greater 
distance from the scene of their late repulse than the mouth of 
the Stour. These were captured, and all the men were slain. 
The victors on their way home fell in with the main body of 
the Danish fleet, and, hampered with booty and probably greatly 


14 ““4dveniente vero rege ad puppes fugerunt, et mare transierunt” (Henry of 
Huntingdon, an. 885). 

18 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, an. 885. 
16 As Henry of Huntingdon says, l.c. 
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outnumbered, were in their turn defeated, though not, it would 
seem, destroyed.” 
When Guthrum died, five years later, the East Anglians 
rebelled at once against Alfred, their over-lord, and the néw 
King, Eohric, tried in vain to bring them to their allegiance. 
We may interpret this to mean that Guthrum had bequeathed 
to his successor a Christian policy and a Pagan army. A few 
months after the naval engagements just mentioned, Judith’s 
nephew, Carloman, who had succeeded his brother Louis 
the Third, was killed by a wild boar in the second year of his 
reign (885), and left his throne to Judith’s first cousin, Charles 
the Fat. France, enfeebled by so many changes, for the moment 
seemed an easier prey than Alfred’s England. The western 
division of the army of Amiens disappeared from history, unless 
it is to be identified with the “large fleet” which that same 
year “drew together against the Old Saxons,” and had cause 
to repent of doing so. “There was a great battle twice in that. 
year, and the Saxons had the victory, and the Frisians were 
there with them.” The eastern division of the army of Amiens 
in the following spring (886) “went westward again, and thence 
up the Seine” to Paris, wintering below the bridge, and pushing 
forward in the year 887 to Chezy on the Marne, their prospects 
growing ever brighter in the distracted state of France. In the 
same year Charles the Fat followed Carloman to the grave, six 
weeks after his nephew Earnulf had snatched the crown from 
his head. Earnulf, knowing his own weakness, made a virtue 
of necessity, and divided the kingdom into five portions. 
“Earnulf then dwelt in the land east of the Rhine, and Rothulf 
then succeeded to the middle kingdom, and Oda to the western 
part, and Beornger and Witha to the land of the Lombards 
and to the lands on that side of the mountain; and that they 
held in great discord, and fought two general battles, and oft 
and many times laid waste the land, and each repeatedly drove 
out the other.”"® Thus the multiplied miseries of their neigh- 
bours helped to procure a little breathing space for the long- 
persecuted English. 

London was rebuilt by Alfred in 886, and handed over to 
Ethelred of Mercia. This much is certain, but the state of the 
city from the departure of the second army in the year 881” is 

17 “A large fleet of pirates met them, and then fought against them that same 
day, and the Danish men had the victory ” (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, an. 885). 


18 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, an. 887. 
19 MontH, November, 1877, p. 333- 
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involved in much obscurity. It may be that a handful of Danes 
remained as almost the sole inhabitants of what was by that 
time little better than a heap of ruins, and that as the town was 
not then fit to live in, and its foreign garrison was no longer 
formidable, Alfred left things to take their course, in pursuance 
of the same policy of forbearance which had made him unwilling 
to insist upon the immediate evacuation of Circencester. If the 
Danes in London had been more numerous they would have 
made their presence felt when their countrymen were in the 
Medway in 885, and that they did not do this is proof enough 
that their lengthened stay was due to some kind of toleration 
on Alfred’s part. Still the Peace of Wedmore had plainly 
assigned London to the English not. the Danes, and the 
restlessness which the East Anglians were beginning te display 
may have drawn Alfred’s attention very forcibly to the strategic 
importance of such a frontier fortress. A move was made at 
last, and after a siege, more nominal than real, Alfred took 
possession of the city in the year 886, the Danes having lost no 
time in taking to their ships. His first care was to make the 
recovered city habitable. It was left to Ethelred to reassemble 
the dispersed inhabitants. They came in gladly from all the 
eountry round, and rendered homage to their new king.” 

Hasting, who yielded to none of his race in ferocity or 
faithlessness, had grown old in crime befose he visited, at least 
for any lengthened stay, the shores of England. He had led 
his men to battle before Alfred was born. He was known and 
feared even in Spain and Italy. From his wars in Eastern 
France he now turned, not altogether pleased with his limited 
success, to make a new venture, late in life, upon a battle-field 
where fortune had alternately smiled and frowned upon his 
countrymen. 

In the year 893 “the great army about which we formerly 


2° Henry of Huntingdon, an. 886, attributes the siege to the fact of most of the 
Danes having gone to the French wars. This is substantially true if it be referred 
back to the year 881. ‘‘Alfredus rex Londoniam obsedit, quia maxima vis Dacorum 
secuta fuerat Gallicanum exercitum; omnes autem Anglici statim ei subditi sunt et 
veceperunt cum: Daci namque aufugerunt. Rex vero tradidit A:dredo duci civitatem 
in custodiam.” 

"1 « Fodem anno Alfred Angulsaxonum rex post incendia urbium, stragesque 
populorum, Londoniam civitatem honorifice restauravit, ea habitabilem fecit; quam 
etiam JEtheredo Merciorum comiti servandam commendavit. Ad quem regem omnes 
Angli et Saxones, qui prius ubique dispersi fuerant, aut cum Paganis sine captivitate 
erant, venerunt, et voluntarie suo dominio se subdiderunt” (Florence of Worcester, 


an. 886), 
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spoke came again from the eastern kingdom westward to 
Boulogne, and there was: shipped, so that they came over in 
one passage, horses and all.” This was no exploring party or 
minor enterprize. Two hundred and fifty ships crossed the 
Straits and entered the “Limene-mouth,”@ or, in modern 
language, the river Rother, which divides Kent from Sussex. 
This was near the eastern limit of the great forest of Andred, 
which stretched across Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire and into 
Dorsetshire, with an average breadth of thirty miles, affording 
good cover to men who came bent upon pillage and murder. 
They found a half-constructed fortress four miles up the river, 
at Apuldre, defended by “a few ceorlish men,” which they 
seized and strengthened. MHasting himself following soon 
steered more to the north, and running up the river Swale 
established himself at Middleton, now Milton.* The two 
divisions remained quiet for the winter. The Danes were in the 


land once more, and Alfred knew it well. 
A. G. K. 


22 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, an. 893. 

%3 ** This port is in the eastern part of Kent ” (Amg/o-Saxon Chronicle). Dr. Pauli, 
misled by these words, places the landing at Limne, eight miles from Folkestone. 
His editor, Mr. Wright, calls attention to the error, and Mr. Hughes observes rightly, 
that ‘‘the position of Appledore, the undoubted site of the first Danish camp of this 
year, on the banks of the Rother, seems to decide the question as to the identity of 
the stream up which ‘they towed their ships for four miles to the borders of the 
Andred’s Weald.’ ” 

% Dr. Pauli, p. 336. 





































History of the Little Office of the Immaculate 
Conception, 


—————_>——_ 


FEW prayer-books are now printed which do not contain the 
Little Office of the Immaculate Conception of our Blessed 
Ladye, beginning with the hymn Salve Mundi Domina. Never- 
theless, strange as it may appear, with a very few exceptions, 
those notably being the editions of 1730, 1802, and 1823, of the 
celebrated Zidbellus Precum, either the condemned version which 
was put upon the Index in 1678, or a portion of it, is generally 
given instead of the approved Office of 1679. The history of 
this Little Office is evidently, in these days, quite unknown. 

For the advantage of those who were unable to assist at 
Divine Office, a shorter form of Office consisting usually of 
versicles, hymns, and prayers to correspond with the seven 
Canonical Hours was prepared. 

It is mentioned in the life of Alban Butler that he dis- 
approved of these Little Offices, which he attributed chiefly to 
the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, and reference is made to 
the well-known Celeste Palmetum, by Father Nakateni, which 
has gone through innumerable editions. I cannot, however, but 
think that his biographer is at fault, because the learned hagio- 
grapher must have known full well that Little Offices were in 
common use ftom the middle of the thirteenth century, at the 
latest. St. Bonaventure, who died in 1274, composed a Little 
Office of the Passion of our Lord ;* and a shorter one of the 
Compassion of our Blessed Ladye.* Another Little Office of 
the Compassion of our Ladye is attributed to Pope Clement 

1 Libellus Precum et Piarum Exercitationum in usum pie vivere et feliciter mori 
desiderantium, St. Omer’s, 1730. The Liverpool edition of 1823 is a verbatim reprint, 
with the addition of the Ofictum Parvum of our Blessed Ladye and that of the 
dead. This most excellent prayer-book is given to every sodalist at Stonyhurst and 
the other Colleges of the Society of Jesus in England. Abroad, most of the sodalities 
had their own prayer-book in Latin, varying more or less, but containing many devo- 
tions common to all. Having examined a large number of them, I do not hesitate to 
say that our Zidel/us is not excelled by any of them. 


? Opuse. t. i. pp. 439—442. Lugd. 1619. 
3 bid. pp. 486—490. 
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the Fifth, A.D. 1305—1314, who granted forty days of indulgence 
to all who recited it Any one who has examined MS. Hora, 
and the early printed prayer-books, and Offices of our Ladye, 
and the Sarum Hore and Prymers, cannot have failed to notice 
the number of Little Offices which they contain. In many of 
these books the Hours of the Little Offices of the Holy 
Cross and the Holy Ghost are inserted after the corres- 
ponding Hours of the Office of our Ladye, thus showing 
that they were recited daily, as well as those of our Ladye. 
A reprint of the Sarum Prymer, with the magnificent prayers 
which our forefathers loved to recite, but which have been 
replaced in many instances with modern insipid and sensa- 
tional compositions, would be a great boon. All the early 
printed Hore and Prymers, and all the Offcia of our Ladye 
printed at Antwerp, Douay, St. Omer’s, and Rouen,—many of 
those which came from the presses of the three latter places are 
in English and Latin—contain the Passion of our Lord anda 
prayer to our Ladye, Obsecro te Domina. This was called of 
yore the Odsessio, or “Besieging prayer of our Ladye,” those 
who recited it feeling sure that our Ladye could never refuse 
a petition made in such earnest words. A rubric in the Sarum 
Prymer of 1534 prescribes its recital before an image of Our 
Ladye of Pity ;° that is, a representation of our Ladye seated, 
with her Divine Son dead and lying on her knees.® The old 
English devotion to Our Ladye of Pity was very great; and I 
do not believe that there existed a church in England in which 
an image of Our Ladye of Pity was not to be found. The 
Thirty Days’ Prayer is the modern form of the Odsessio; and 
it was a common practice with our forefathers to read a Passion 
daily for the souls in Purgatory; a pious custom which was 


* Hortulus Anima, Moguntie. 1511, not paginated; also Marracci, Pontifices 
Mariani, c. \x. 

5 **To all them that be in the state of grace that dayly say devoutly this prayer 
before our blessyd ladye of pitie she wyll shewe them her blessyd vysage and warne 
them the daye and the houre of dethe, and in theyr laste ende the angelles of God 
shall yelde theyr sowles to heven, and he (they) shall obteyne v. hondred yers and soo 
many lentes (i.e. quadragenes or forty days) of pardon graunted by v. holy fathers 
popes of Rome.” In the Stonyhurst Library. I cannot give the page, since the 
pagination in many leaves of this splendid edition has been cut away. 

6 Tabulam depictam, in qua est Pietas, id est, Deipara in gremio tenens mortuum 
filium. Acta SS. ad diem 2 Junii, p. 489, ad ann. 1421. The title of our Lady of 
Pity is applicable to this type or representation alone. A magnificent image of our 
Ladye of Pity, of English work, two feet six inches in height, was recently discovered 
in Breadsall Church, Derbyshire. Photographs may be had of Mr. Richard Keene, 
Fine Arts Repository, All Saints, Derby. 
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observed by the Anglo-Saxons, as appears from a document of 
about the year 805, which is given by Kemble in the Codex 
Diplomaticus Alvi Saxonici. 

The institution of the festival of the Conception of our 
Ladye in England is attributed to St. Anselm; the earliest 
evidence in favour of St. Anselm is a Constitution of Simon 
Meopham, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the Provincial Synod 
of London, held in St. Paul’s in February, 1328.8 For many 
years it had no proper Office ; the Office used was that of the 
Nativity of our Ladye,: “Conception” being substituted for 
“ Nativity.” 

This substitution of “Conception” for “ Nativity” was made 
in consequence of the alleged vision of Elsi, described in the 
apocryphal letter of St. Anselm, which is printed amongst his 
spurious works.® As this vision occupies a prominent place in 
several of the Offices of the Conception, it is as well to give its 
history, which is, briefly, as follows : 

“After the Norman invasion it was rumoured that the 
Danes were preparing to fight the invaders, on the pretext that 
England was theirs by right. Wherefore William sent a prudent 
envoy, Elsi, Abbot of Ramsey, to Denmark to find out the real 
state of the case. After having accomplished his mission, and 
whilst on his return to England, he was overtaken by a dreadful 
storm at sea. In his danger he invoked our Blessed Ladye, 
when lo! a venerable old man, robed as a bishop, was seen 
walking on the troubled waters towards the ship. He thus 
addressed Elsi: ‘Know that I am Nicholas, sent to thee by 
the Blessed Mother of God, whom thou hast invoked. Wouldst 
thou be saved? Promise to God and to me that thou wilt 
celebrate and cause to be celebrated the festival of the Concep- 
tion of the most pure Mother of God: the Office shall be 
that of her Nativity, Conception being substituted for Nati- 
vity.’” 1° 

There are different versions of this alleged vision. Peter de 
Natalibus says that it occurred to St. Anselm whilst Abbot of 
Bec," and crossing the straits on his way to England on affairs 

7 Vol. i. p. 93. 

8 Labbé, Concilia. t. xi. c. ii. col. 2478. Paris, 1672. 

% Opp. t. ii. coll. 319—321, 323. Patrol. Lat. t. cxlix. Edit. Migne. 

Tid. 

1 Catalogus Sanctorum, I. i. c. xlii. f. ix. Lugduni, 1508. St. Anselm was born 
A.D. 1033, entered the Order of St. Benedict in 1060, became Abbot of Bec in 1078, 


Archbishop of Canterbury in 1093, and died in 1109 (Acta SS. t. ii, Aprilis ad diem 
21 Apr. p. 865). 
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of his Order. The Cursor Mundi, a poem of the fourteenth 
century, a copy of which is in the British Museum, describes the 
apparition to Elsi as that of an angel, and not of St. Nicholas,” 
or one vested in episcopal robes. 

The lessons of the Office of the Conception of our Ladye, 
which Langebek quotes from a MS. Breviary which he does 
not name, describe the apparition as that of an angel arrayed in 
pontifical robes. Langebek, however, gives their date as 
A.D. 1042, but as the fifth lesson describes the victory of 
William the Norman over Harold, which occurred twenty-four 
years later, there is clearly a mistake somewhere. According to 
Langebek, these lessons were originally in a MS. written in the 
year 1042, and belonging to the Academic Library of Copen- 
hagen, which MS. perished in the fire of 1728. They had, 
however, been copied out, together with other legends of saints, 
by Thomas Bartholinus, and inserted in Tom. A. of his collec- 
tions. These extracts were also burnt in the same fire, but the 
charred fragments were partially restored by Arnas Magnaeus 
and others; and it was from the charred fragments of Bartho- 
linus that Langebek published these lessons.” 

With reference to the authenticity of the vision, St. Bernard 
alludes to it in his letter to the Canons of Lyons, written 
A.D. 1140, but gives no credence to it. Gerberon, the Bene- 
dictine editor of the edition of the works of St. Anselm which I 
have used, expresses his opinion very plainly. Mgr. Malou, the 
late learned and venerated Bishop of Bruges, does not hesitate 
to say: “Le récit de la vision de l'abbé Helsin est apocryphe. Il 
fourmille d’incohérences, d’anachronismes, et de contradictions.” ” 
The venerable Lord Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. Ullathorne, who 
has written an interesting book on the Immaculate Conception 
of our Blessed Ladye, entertains a different opinion.” 

The authenticity of this alleged vision is a question with 
which I do not, and need not, here occupy myself. Domesday 
Book, as the Great Survey made by order of William the 


12 MS. Cott. Vespasian A. iii. f. 139, col. 1. 

18 Scriptores rerum Danicarum medii evi. t. iii. pp. 253, 254. 

14 Epist. 174. Opp. t. i. coll. 333—335. Patrol. Lat, t. clxxxii. Edit. Migne. 

1} L’Immaculée Conception de la B.V.M. considerée comme Dogme de Foi, par 
Mgr. J. B. Malou, evéque de Bruges, vol. i. p. 1143 vol. ii. pp. 429—439. Bruxelles, 
1857. 

16 The Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God. An Exposition by the Right 
Rey. Dr, Ullathorne, Bishop of Birmingham. London, 1865, pp. 168—170. 
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Norman is called,” was unknown to Dom Gerberon,™ and to 
Malou. The former was evidently misled by an error in the old 
edition of the Monasticon, which assigns the date A.D. 1080 to 
Elsi,” whose successor is stated to have been the celebrated 
Herbert de Losinga, subsequently Bishop of Thetford; and 
Malou, in all probability, accepted this mistake. Now it is proved 
by the Ramsey Register™ that Elsi was a witness to a charter of 
St. Eadward the Confessor,“ and also to a deed of William the 
Norman, A.D. 1070." Moreover, Domesday Book records the 
absence of Abbot Elsi in Denmark.“ I need say no more 
about Elsi. Two other visions of our Ladye, which are also 
considered apocryphal,** are mentioned in the spurious letter of 
St. Anselm; yet they, together with the vision of Elsi, are 
commemorated in the original version of the Little Office of the 
Immaculate Conception. 

The earliest Office for the festival of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of our Ladye was that of her Nativity, “Conception” 
being substituted for “ Nativity” wherever it occurs. The next 
Office was that of the Nativity of our Lady, but the six first 
lessons at Matins are taken from the apocryphal letter of 
St. Anselm, and give the history of Abbot Elsi. The lessons of 
the third nocturn are from St. Jerome. Another Office of the 
Conception of our Ladye is styled Officium Conceptionis Beate 
Marie Virginis ex Concilio Basiliensi; the lessons of the first 
nocturn are from the decree of the Council, A.D. 1431; and 
those of the second and third from the apocryphal letter of 
St. Anselm.” Hitherto the Offices were of the Conception of 
our Ladye. 

17 This priceless national record, the equal of which is possessed by no nation, 
used to be preserved at Winchester, in the Chapter House, which was called the 
Domus Dei, hence it was known as the Liber Domus Dei, whence the name Domesday 
Book. 

18 Cf. his Censura on the works of St. Anselm, tom. i. coll. 42—45. Edit. cit. 

19 Cf, Mon. Anyl. vol. ii. p. 548 of the modern edition. 

*0 MS. Cott. Vespasian, E 11. 

% bid, £. 9. 

2 Jbid. f. 16 b. 

%3 Sed cum abbas esset in Danemarca, &c. vol. i. f. 208. Cf. also Ellis, Zatroduc- 
tion to Domesday Book, vol. ii. pp. 99—104. London, 1833. 

24 See the Censura of Gerberon, Joc. cit. ubi sup. 

* 2. Nativitas est hodie Sancte Maria Virginis. Conceptio est hodie Sancte 
Maria Virginis, &c. as in the Brev. Rom. in jest. Nativ. B.M.V. 

*6 For many interesting particulars cf. Z’/mmaculée Conception de la Lienheureuse 
Vierge Marie considerée comme Dogme de foi, par Mgr. J. B. Malou, evéque de Bruges. 
Bruxelles, 1857, vol. i. pp. 141, seq. 
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A few years later the Offices of the Immaculate Conception 
appear. The first is the celebrated Szcut Lilium Office, so 
named from the first anthem at Vespers—Sicut lilium inter 
Spinas, sic amica mea inter filias Ade. It was composed by 
Leonard Nogaroli, a protonotary apostolic, and approved by 
Sixtus the Fourth. The lessons make no mention of Elsi; the 
collect is as follows : 

Deus qui per immaculatam virginis conceptionem dignum filio 
tuo habitaculum preparasti, concede quesumus, ut sicut ex morte 
ejusdem filit tut previsa, eam ab omni labe preservasti, ita nos 
quogue mundos ejus intercessione ad te pervenire concedas. Per 
eundem, &c.™ 

It was followed almost immediately by another Office of the 
Immaculate Conception, which was composed by Bernardine de 
Busti of Milan, a friar minor of St. Francis. It is the most 
copious of all the Offices of the Immaculate Conception, for it 
contains nine new lessons for every day of the octave. Sixtus 
the Fourth approved of it, first verbally, and then by Brief 
under the ring of the Fisherman, dated St. Peter’s, October 4, 
1480; and later, vive vocis oraculo, attached to it the same 
indulgences with which he had enriched the Sicut Lilium Office 
of Leonard Nogaroli. 

The fifth and sixth lessons of the fourth day of the octave 
give the history of Abbot Elsi, but St. Nicholas is not men- 
tioned by name; the apparition is described as that of a 
venerable man wearing an episcopal mitre. 

This Office never attained the celebrity of the Sicut Lilium, 
it was little used, and is rarely to be met with. F. Bernardine 
de Busti also composed a Mass of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion.” 

As these preliminary observations contain all that is requi- 
site for the history of the Little Office of the Immaculate 
Conception, it is unnecessary for me to say anything about the 
Breviary compiled by Cardinal de Quignonez, and of the subse- 
quent Offices of the Immaculate Conception. During the 
glorious pontificate of the Sovereign Pontiff Pius the Ninth of 
happy memory, three new Offices of the Immaculate Conception, 

27 Breviarium Romanum, f. cccclix. Lugduni, 1509. [This collect is used in the 
latest Office of the Immaculate Conception, ordered to be used generally by Pius IX. 
in 1863. 

8 he Office and Mass are given in the A/ariale of B. de Busti, Nuremberg, 


1503, not paginated, in folio, from which I have taken all these details. Cf. Wadding, 
Annales, ad ann, 1480, n. 38. 
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the one superseding the other, have been inserted in the 
Breviary. 

Two at least of the Sarum Prymers—those of 1531” and 
1534*—contain a Little Office called that of the Conception 
of our Ladye, but being, in reality, of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. They are both different. The Office in the Prymer 
of 1531 had been given two years previously in the Hore Beate 
Marie ad usum Fratrum Predicatorum Ord. S. Dominici, printed 
by Kerver at Paris in 1529.*4 

Some years later another Little Office of the Immaculate 
Conception appeared, the Sa/ve Mundi Domina, which is now in 
almost universal use throughout the Church. 

Its author is unknown. Alegambe, Southwell,*? and De 
Backer,® attributed it to Blessed Alphonsus Rodriguez, of the 
Society of Jesus ; but the Bollandists do not consider that the 
education which he had received would have enabled this holy 
lay-brother to have composed it.** Moreover, Father Colin, S.J., 
who was his disciple in spiritual matters, and afterwards wrote 
his life, is of opinion that it may have been taken from the 
Large Office of Bernardine de Busti, or have been composed by 
him, because in the Little Office, as recited by Blessed 
Alphonsus, the three apparitions described in the apocryphal 
letter of St. Anselm are given. 

But be the author who he may, it is certain that Blessed 
Alphonsus recited this Little Office daily for the last forty years 
of his life, and since he died in 1617, this takes it back to 1577 
at least. At the earlier part of this period, the Little Office 
cannot have been in print, because Colin records, that in conse- 
quence of injunctions received from our Blessed Lady herself, 
the good lay-brother, who fulfilled the onerous duties of a 


, 


29 F. cxxvii. Stonyhurst Library. According to the index, this Little Office is 
included amongst some prayers newly added to this edition. 

9% F. Ixxxi, Stonyhurst Library. 

3! A copy is in the Bib. Royale at Brussels, from which I transcribed it. De Alva 
et Astorga gives it, pp. 145, 146. 

3 Bibliotheca Scriptorum Soc. Jesu. sd nomine. Antv. 1643. 

83 Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jesus sub nom. 2 ed. 

*4 Most obligingly communicated by the learned writer of his life in the forth- 
coming volume of the Ac?. SS. 

35 Vida, hechos, y milagros del Venerable Hermano Alonso Rodriguez, Religioso de 
la Compania de Jesus. Despuesta por el Padre Francisco Colin, Rector del Colegio de 
Manila, Madrid, 1652. This is a work of considerable rarity. A copy is in the 
Bollandist Library; and another in the Library of the Fathers of the Oratory, South 
Kensington. 
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janitor, or door-porter in the College of Palma in Majorca, 
occupied all his spare moments in transcribing copies of it for 
distribution amongst the students who frequented the College, 
and others. 

Although Blessed Alphonsus recited it in its original form 
until his death, two years at least, if not more, before that event, 
the Little Office underwent a change; the three visions were 
omitted, and it assumed almost its present form, and in such 
form was approved of by Paul the Fifth in 1615. The Office in 
this form continues Colin: es ef mismo que dos anos antes de su 
feliz transito, approvod la Santidad de Paulo Quinto, a instancia 
del Reverendissimo Padre Fray Antonio de Trejo, entonces Vicario 
General de la Orden del Serafico Padre San Francisco, y despues 
dignissimo Obispo de Cartagena*’ The importance of this 
evidence will presently appear. 

After the death of Blessed Alphonsus Rodriguez, the reve- 
lation of our Blessed Ladye to him in regard of this Little 
Office was made known, and contributed immensely to its 
popular diffusion and recital. It was spread far and wide, and 
printed in many parts of Europe. Colvener mentions an 
edition of the year 1613, but does not say whether it was the 
original or the amended version.” 

It was printed in large type at the Plantin Press in Antwerp 
in 1621, in a book of Little Offices, entitled Exercitivm Hebdo- 
marivm, collectore Joanne Wilsono, Sacerdote Anglo, in gratiam 
piorvm Catholicorvm, which was reprinted verbatim at the 
Plantin Press in 1630. It has the approbation of four bishops 
and one archbishop, which is undated, but must have been 
given, at the latest, early in 1618, since James Blaze, Bishop 


%6 Describing the various daily devotions and prayers of Blessed Alphonsus to our 
Blessed Ladye, one of which was this Little Office, Colin says: Estas devociones 
aprovd la Reyna de los Angeles, y mandd a su siervo Alonso que las escriviesse y commu- 
nicasse a otros, y animasse con su exemploausarlas. _Y como el, por su humilidad se 
vecogiesse y veselasse, que no huviesse en aquello algun engafo, bolvid la Virgen a 
mandarle lo mismo, y le quito todo rezelo, y asst desde entonces persuadia a los Hermanos 
de casa, y estudientes seglares, que con el tratavan, que resassen cada die este oficio y 
paras mas facilitarlo, se lo dava escrito de su mano (Vida, &c. cap. xx. ff. 72, 72 b). 
Alegambe gives the following as the prayers composed by Blessed Alphonsus: Corona 
carissime et amantissima Domine Matris Maria; Litania ejusdem; Sanctissimum 
Officium Purissime et Immaculate Conceptionis ejusdem Deipare (Bib. Scriptor. Soc. 
Jesu sub. nom.). 

37 Vida, &c. ff. 72, 72b. 

38 Tid. 
39 Kalendarium Marianum, cap. iii. § 3. 
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of St. Omer’s, died on the 21st of March of that year“? Now 
at page 126, immediately after the Commendation, Supplices 
offerimus Tibi, Virgo pia, &c., there is a rubric as follows : 
Sequens Ana. a Paulo V. Pont. Max. approbata est ; qui eandem 
vna cum oratione de immaculata Virginis Conceptione recitantibus 
centum dierum Indulgentias concessit. 

Afia. Hee est virga, &c. 

V. In conceptione tua, &c. R. Ora pro nobis Patrem, &e. 
Oratio. Deus qui per immaculatam Virginis Conceptionem, &c. 
as is given at the end of the Little Office. 

Father Colin fully confirms this evidence. After repeating 
what I have already quoted of Paul the Fifth, he says that the 
Brief was expedido a instancia del muy Reverendo Padre, Fray 
Antonio de Trajo, Vicario General de la Orden del Serafico Padre 
San Francisco, dada en Roma en Santa Maria la Mayor, a 
27 Julio de 1615. Y tiene cien dies de indulgencia para los que la 
vezeren, afttadiedo la antiphona. Hee est virga, &c. con su 
versiculos y oracion, Deus qui per Immaculatam Virginis Con- 
ceptionem, &c. La gual, continues Colin, se atadira a la fin del 
oficio que aqui pidremos, para que gozen del tesoro de la indulgencia 
los que le rezeran. Ue then gives the Little Office as approved 
of by Paul the Fifth, and also in its original form, as recited by 
Blessed Alphonsus.“ 

Thus from Father Colin, and from the two Antwerp editions 
of 1621 and 1630, with the approbation of one archbishop and 
four bishops, there is positive evidence that the indulgence of 
one hundred days was attached, xot to the Little Office itself, 
but to the antiphon, versicles, and prayer added to it at the end 
of the commendation. Moreover, Colin gives the date of the 
Brief—July 27, 1615—which is very important. 

In this form, with the indulgence of one hundred days 
attached to the antiphon, versicles, and prayer at the end of the 
commendation, but of to itself, the Little Office was spread far 
and wide, and translated into various languages. I have seen 


“ This is the license. Jmprimatur : 
Petrus, Episcopus, Prorex, et supremus Inquisitor heretica pravitatis in Regno 
Lusitania. 
Michael Archiepiscopus Vlyssiponensis. 
Alphonsus Episcopus Conimbricens. 
Fr. Jacobus Episcopus Audomarens. 
Joannes Episcopus Antwerpiensis. 
Cum Privilegio Serenissimorum Belgica Principum. De Witte. 
“| Vida, &c, ff, 215—217. 
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translations into Flemish, French, Greek, Italian, Portuguese, 
Polish, and Spanish. The earliest English translation of which 
I know was printed at Rouen in 1669. 

John Wilson’s Lxercitium Hebdomarium of 1621 and 
1630,“ Father de Balinghem, S.J. the Typus Predestina- 
tionis,” and Colin,” all quote the Little Office “ut habetur in 
quibusdam horis valde antiguis.” It is probable that one took 
the authority from the other. On this point I can offer no 
explanation, but this much I may say, that for the last twenty- 
six years I have examined MS. and early printed Hore, and 
other prayer-books, without number, and have not found the 
slightest trace of this Little Office, Salve Mundi Domina. 

Suddenly, on the 17th of February, 1678, Fra Raymond 
Capizucchi, Master of the Sacred Apostolic Palace, issued a 
decree by which the recital of the Little Office of the Imma- 
culate Conception was prohibited, and the Little Office itself 
was placed upon the /udex Librorum prohibitorum, The edition 
or copy of the Little Office referred to in this decree was printed 
at Milan by Francis Vigone;* and Capizucchi issued this decree 
on the sole information of D. Michael Angelo Ricci who was 
one of the consultors of the Holy Office. <A reference to the 
Index shows that Capizucchi included the antiphon, versicle, 
and prayer, at the end—to which alone the indulgence was 
attached—as a portion of the Little Office. 


* rd raiv Kadodixaiv Evyodéyiov. By Aloysius Perrault Maynand. Paris, 
Preisse 1838, pp. 558—586. But the Latin text used is the condemned version of 
1678. 

8 Primer, &c., with six new Offices added, Edited by Thomas Fitzsimon, Priest. 
Printed at Roven by David Mavry, 1669. ‘This translation has been frequently, 
reprinted. Other English translations have been made by the late Provost Husenbeth, 
R. Fr. Aylward, O.P., the late Rev. E. Caswall, Edmund Waterton, and an anony- 
mous translator, with the approbation of the Bishop of Clifton. An excellent trans- 
lation which I once saw was made at Stonyhurst in 1843, by the late Rev. Henry 
White, S.J., but the only MS. copy known has unfortunately been lost. I have heard 
of two other translations which have never been published. 

Ubi. Sup. p. 104. 

* Parnassus Marianus, seu Flos hymnorum et rhythmorum de SS. Virgine 
Maria ex priscis tum Missalibus, tum Breviariis plus sexaginta, collectore A. de 
Balinghem, S.J. Duaci, 1624. 

46 Typus preedestinationis et conceptionis Maric filie Dei immaculate. Jz fine. 
Antv. 1630. 

4? Vida, &c. ff. 215. 

#® St. Dominic was the first Master of the S. Apostolic Palace, and was so 
created by Honorius the Third in 1216—1217, and in consequence this post has 
always been held by a Black Friar (Butler, Lives of the Saints, vol. viii. p. 84. 
Dublin, 1780). 
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Offisio dell’ Immacolata Concesione della S. Vergine Nostra 
Signora, approvato del Sommo Pontefice, Paulo V. il quale a 
chi lo recitara concede Indulgenza di cento giorni. Quod Officium 
incipit: Eja mea labia nunc annunciate. £¢ desinit cum orat: 
Deus qui per Immaculatam Virginis Conceptionem, etc. Decret. 
17 Febr. 1678.” 

The plea named for this decree, as will be seen presently, 
was, that it was falsely asserted that Paul the Fifth had 
approved of this Little Office, and that it contained an apo- 
cryphal indulgence. Evidently Capizucchi knew nothing of 
the Brief of Paul the Fifth, of the 27th of July, 1615, of which 
Colin has given such precise details. What the “other reasons” 
(ali@ cause) may have been is not recorded. But from the 
decree it would appear that Capizucchi himself, by including 
the antiphon, versicles, and prayer, as a portion of the Office 
had thereby construed the indulgence really granted by Paul 
the Fifth to them only, as affecting the entire Office, and had 
thus committed the very mistake which was adduced as the 
main cause of the prohibition. 

This decree of the too zealous Master of the Apostolic Palace 
caused universal consternation and dismay, more especially in 
Germany and in Spain. 

The Emperor of Austria, Leopold the First, wrote to the 
Holy Father to have the decree of Capizucchi revoked. On 
the 18th of December of the same year, 1678, Pope Innocent 
the Eleventh replied to the letter of the Emperor in these terms: 
“Most dear son in Christ. ... A few months ago a certain 
Office of the Immaculate Conception was prohibited because 
it contained an apocryphal indulgence, and because it was 
falsely asserted that it had been approved of by Our predecessor 
Paul the Fifth of happy memory, and for other reasons which 
it was necessary to consider lest the Faithful might be deceived. 
But that Office, z.¢., the Sizcut Lilium, which, by permission of 
the Holy See, has been recited from most ancient times, is not 
included in that prohibition. For We do not desire in any way 
to diminish devotion to the Mother of God, but rather, as much 
as it can be done, to increase and augment it. This is Our 
answer to your Majesty upon that question. But you will 
learn all farther details by word of mouth from the Ven. F. 
Francis, Archbishop of Thessalonica, Our Nuncio. In the mean- 
while We give you the praises due to the noble zeal which your 


4 Plazza, Causa. Imm. Concept. p. 262, n. 216. 
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letter expresses, and We impart to your Majesty our Apostolic 
benediction.” °° 

This document is abundantly significant. 

Charles the Second of Spain also wrote to Innocent the 
Eleventh to the same effect as the Emperor Leopold had done.*! 

The Holy Father having thus had his attention fully drawn 
to the decree of Capizucchi, lost no time in causing the question 
to be fully examined, and this duty was given to five consultors 
of the Holy Office, amongst whom were D. Michael Angelo 
Ricci, and Father Capizucchi himself. The result of their 
deliberations was that the Little Office of the Immaculate 
Conception was taken off the Index, the Holy Father, of his 
own accord, causing /immaculatam to be added after Sanctam 
in the prayer, and the Master of the Sacred Apostolic Palace, 
Capizucchi, xe vana prohibitio videretur, made a few other 
changes in the text.°? In this revised and approved form it 
was first printed at Lucca in the following year, 1679, with the 
approbation of the Master of the Sacred Apostolic Palace.** 
A copy of this edition was sent to Charles the Second of 
Spain. 

I give the prohibited version of 1678, and the corrected and 
approved text of 1679 in parallel columns. 


LITTLE OFFICE, &c. 
Version put on /nudex 1678. Corrected and approved version 1679. 


Invitatory. 
V. Eja mea labia, etc. 
R. Laudes et preconia Virginis R. Laudes et preconia Virginis 
beatae. immaculate. 


AT MATINS. 
Salve plena gratia 
Clara lux divina. Clara duce divind. 
Te pulchram ornavit 
Sibi sponsam zz gud Sibi Sponsam gue zn 
Adam non peccavit. Adam non peccavit. 


Versicle, throughout the Little Office. 


V. Domina exaudi orationem V. Domina Protege orationem 
meam. meam. 


50 Index libr. prohibitor. Mechliniz, 1860, pp. 233, 234. 

51 Gravois, of. cit. p. 45, 0. 19. Plazza, Causa. mm. Concept. p. 447. 

52 Malou, op. cit. vol. i. p. 200; vol. ii. p. 323. 

58 Gravois, of. cit.; Summarium in fine operis, p. 45; Plazza, p. 262, n. 217. 
54 Plazza, n, 218. 
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The Prayer. 


. ut qui nunc tuam Sauctam . .. ut qui nunc tuam Sanctam et 
Conceptionem devoto affectu recolo. Jmmaculatam Conceptionem devoto 
affectu recolo. 
AT PRIME. 
V. Ipse creavit illam in Spiritu 


Sancto. 
R. Et effudit illam super omnia R. Et exaltavit iam inter omnia 


opera sua, opera sua. 


AT COMPLINE, 


V. Benedicamus Domino. 
R. Deo Gratias. 
V. Fidelium anime per misericor- V. Benedicat et custodiat nos Omni- 
diam Dei requiescant in pace. potens et misericors Dominus Pater, et 
Filius, et Spiritus Sanctys. 


R. Amen. R. Amen, 


Commendation. 
Supplices offerimus, 
Tibi, Virgo Pia, 
Has horas canonicas. Hec laudum preconia.™ 


By the Constitution Credite Nobis of the 7th of June, 1680, 
which confirmed the Statutes for Ecclesiastics in Bavaria, 
Innocent the Eleventh ordained that the young clerics who, 
on account of their tender age, did not recite the Officium 
Parvum of our Blessed Ladye, should say instead the Little 
Office of the Immaculate Conception as approved of by the 
Holy See, principally to preserve their chastity.™ 

Such, then, is the history of the Little Office of the Imma- 
culate Conception of our Blessed Ladye. I hope that, for the 
future, censors of prayer-books will examine the text, wherever 
it is submitted to them, and see that they do not give their 
Imprimatur to that version of it which was put on the Juder. 

E. W. 


55 Gravois, Summarium, p. 45; Plazza, p. 262, n. 217. 
°6 Bullar. Rom, tom. viii. p. 135, n. 12. Edit. Rome, 1743. 
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I.—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

1. Mary the Model and Mother of Christians ; or a Series of Meditations. By Rev. 
F. Gabrini, ‘S.J. Translated by a Catholic Priest. New York, P. O’Shea; 
London, Burns and Oates, 1878. 

THE author of these meditations has no other object than to help 

to propagate devotion to our Blessed Lady, and does not care to have 

the praise of originality of thought, or even of much novelty in arrange- 
ment. We heartily agree with him that we have not yet too many books 
about our Lady; as also, that the multiplication of good books is in 
itself a commendable thing, and that when Catholics are inclined to find 
fault with new books upon old subjects and to regard them as super- 
fluous, if they do not in some respect at least travel over hitherto 
unbroken ground, they should think of the flood of bad books poured 
upon the world in endless repetition. Fifty-two meditations are given, 
intended more expressly for each Saturday, but not necessarily restricted 
to that purpose. The first three meditations unfold the general plan. 
They speak of Our Blessed Lady’s Privileges and Virtues, and of the 
Benefits which she confers. 





2. Clementis Schrader, S.J., de Theologico Testium Fonte, deque Edito Fidei 
Testimonio seu Traditione Commentarius. Opus Posthumum. Parisiis: P. 
Lethielleux, 1878. 

To theologians the name of Father Schrader is too well known to 
stand in need of any commendation from us. They will be glad to have 
even one more treatise from his pen, rescued as it is after his too early 
death from among his writings by the pious care of his brethren and 
disciples. In the grasp of his subject and in clearness of exposition 
Father Schrader has had few equals. The plan of this posthumous work 
necessarily brings the author into contact with some of the deepest 
difficulties of honest minds feeling their way to faith from the license of 
free thought, but the treatment of the subject is not controversial. It 
is enough to mention here the general line of the argument pursued by 
Father Schrader. Throughout the entire work he is “leading up” to 
the Proof of Christianity by Tradition. Part the First considers the 
Witnesses, Part the Second their Testimony. After a preamble about 
the sources of theological knowledge, the appeal to the authority of 
witnesses for the proof of faith is discussed, and its necessity established 
in general and in particular. The Divine commission actually given to 
the appointed Witnesses is then considered in three divisions, as con- 
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cerning (1) the employment of Witnesses before the Christian dis- 
pensation, (2) Christ and His Apostles as Witnesses, (3) the Perpetuity 
of Witnesses in the Church. It is then shown that these witnesses are 
not sent indiscriminately, but are duly appointed, and in a determinate 
series. Finally their qualifications or prerogatives are examined. In 
the Second Part, still narrowing down the subject of investigation, 
Father Schrader subjects to the closest scrutiny the mode in which the 
before-mentioned Witnesses fulfil their office. This opens out the whole 
vast subject of tradition, so little understood by Protestants, who deny 
that it is possible with sufficient certainty to distinguish between the 
merely human and the divinely authorized. Upon this point, as one of 
great practical importance, we venture to take a few words from our 
author. 

Those [he says] who argue thus forget (1) the interests involved, which 
appertain to religion and religious society, protected as they are by God and 
established by Him. They forget (2) that the things which are impossible 
with men are possible with God in His providence and wisdom ; and that it 
is not more difficult to bring down to us through any length of time, entire 
and incorrupt, the Divine Word of Tradition, than it is for the same 
Providence to cause the Sacred Books to be transmitted to our time entire 
and incorrupt, and yet this our opponents say has been done and is still 
going on. Moreover they forget (3) that there never were wanting, and that 
there are not wanting now, causes at work divinely appointed, various 
instruments, aids, and appliances, by means of which Divine tradition could 
be kept pure and uncontaminated, and by the help of which there might be, 
or there would necessarily be, complete certainty of the existence of that 
Divine tradition. Such causes are of divers kinds : some have the strength 
of dogmatic safeguards, others have the force of infallibly efficacious means, 
or again of ecclesiastical enactments and theological criteria. All these shall 
now have our careful attention. Assuredly the Eternal Wisdom, Christ Jesus, 
the Author of our faith, Who in His Providence disposeth all things sweetly, 
and reacheth from end to end mightily, when He willed that tradition should 
be the source and the home (/ontem ac domicilium) of revealed truth, 
appointed, as has been proved (in an earlier chapter), unerring and persistent 
instruments thereof, by which the word once delivered might be preserved in 
perpetuity entire and incorrupt.! 

Error never goes far without contradicting itself. If Divine tradition 
cannot be kept pure in itself and separable from merely human testi- 
mony, then, as Father Schrader says, it would be a bad case for Divine 
tradition (actum profecto de divina traditione esset). But, at the same 
time, it would be a bad case for others also. If God cannot preserve the 
Spoken Word, neither can He the Written. If God cam preserve the 
Spoken Word, the only question left is one of fact. Has He preserved 
it? Certainly He has. The book ends with an Excursus on the 
correlation of Tradition and Scripture in three theses, and a discussion 
of the genuine meaning of the words—“ And behold I am with you all 
days even to the end of the world.” 

A very brief notice of Father Schrader himself may not be unin- 
teresting. Clement Schrader was born in 1820 at Itzum, a village in 
Hanover near Hildesheim, to which town he was sent at the age of 
thirteen to receive his education in the ecclesiastical seminary. His 

1 §§ 124, 125. 2 St. Matt. xxviii. 20, 
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youth was passed in great innocence and piety, and his progress in 
his studies left nothing to be desired. In 1839 he began his philosophy, 
and in the following year he gained the great object of his prayers— 
admission to the German College in Rome. He went there at once. 
Father Delacroix, at that time Rector, had many opportunities of 
observing him closely, and he has left his testimony in a few significant 
words: “TI certify that he deserves great praise for innocence of life, 
fervour in God’s service, and dutiful behaviour to his Superiors.” Father 
Schrader having won high honours in his course of three years of 
philosophy and four of theology, and having been promoted to the 
priesthood in 1846, left the German College in 1848 to enter the 
novitiate of the Society of Jesus, having obtained the required dispen- 
sation from the Pope by dint of importunity. He asked to be received 
into the Roman province, and after paying a visit to his parents, he 
crossed over to England to begin his noviceship at Ugbrooke in Devon- 
shire, where the late Lord Clifford had made generous provision for 
the exiled Jesuit scholastics of the Roman Province. He stayed 
there a few months, and was then sent to Tronchiennes, near Ghent ; 
but even there he was not allowed to finish his noviceship in peace, for 
before its expiration he was summoned to teach theology in the College 
of Louvain, where he took his first vows in 1850. Very shortly after 
this he was ordered to Rome to teach at first Scripture and afterwards 
dogmatic theology in the Roman College. In 1857 he was sent to 
Vienna to take possession of the chair of theology then offered to the 
Society of Jesus in that city. He remained there ten years, and in 
1868 was chosen theologian to the Pope for the Vatican Council, and 
proceeded to Rome, where, when the Council was suspended, he 
explained Scripture for two years. The last three years of his life were 
spent at Poitiers, where, as at Vienna, he had been commissioned to 
inaugurate a theological professorship at the request of the zealous 
Bishop Mgr. Pie. He died the death of the saints on the 23rd of 
February, 1875. Always in the midst of his laborious studies he had 
found abundant time, like his elder brothers Suarez and Petavius, for 
many works of piety. It is known that he made it a rule to say the 
Rosary every day before his lecture, and he dedicated all his printed 
works to the honour of our Blessed Lady. 

To the Seat of Wisdom, the Virgin Mother, ever from the first the 
Daughter of God, his most kind Patroness, Clement Schrader, of the Society 
of Jesus, dedicates the fruits of his labours. 





3. The Catechism of Perseverance. By Mgr. Gaume. Translated from the Tenth 
French Edition. In four vols. Vol. I. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1878. 
The work of which this is a welcome translation is so widely known 

that there is some little fear that to the popular mind 4 whole depart- 

ment of religious instruction will be merged in one illustrious specimen 
of its kind, and that Mgr. Gaume’s book will be received as the only 
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Catechism of Perseverance that has been or can be. It is in truth an 
endeavour to promote a work of holy zeal known before Mgr. Gaume 
wrote his admirable book, by the same name which he adopts for its 
title. There was an earnest movement to establish in every parish 
church “ Catechisms of Perseverance,” by which name we are to under- 
stand a perpetual round of instructions given in the definite design of 
strengthening elder children in the faith, and giving them a deeper 
insight into the meaning of their religion that, taking an honest pride 
in the Divine beauty of the scheme of Providential government, they 
might not so easily fall a prey to the sophisms of shallow unbelief. It 
had been found in France that the time of danger came after the age 
of First Communion, and zealous pastors wept bitter tears over the 
perverted boyhood of thousands who for some few years after the 
dawn of reason had kept the full grace of their baptism. Innocence, 
maintained till First Communion, only to be followed by perversion 
immediately after, was beginning to be an established state of things, 
and for so deplorable an evil it was necessary to find a remedy. There- 
fore it was proposed to establish a special kind of catechism. 

Mgr. Gaume’s Catechism, in pursuance of so laudable an object, 
proposes, as most of us know already, to present “a complete exposi- 
tion of Christianity, in its history, its dogmas, its morality, its worship, 
its letter, and its spirit.” 





4. Pius the Ninth. By John Francis Maguire, M.P. New Edition revised, and 
brought down to the Accession of Pope Leo the Thirteenth, by the Right Rev. 
Mgr. Patterson. London: Longmans, 1878. 

The first Edition of this work published in the lifetime of Pius the 
Ninth leaves eight eventful years of that great Pontificate unrecorded. 
The faithful and true-hearted biographer died before the subject of his 
memoir ; but in Mgr. Patterson he has found a continuator singularly 
well fitted by knowledge and by sympathy for a task which is in fact 
a double tribute of affectionate respect. 


, 





5. The Church and Civilization. Part the Second. Being a Pastoral Letter for Lent, 
1878. By Cardinal Pecci, now Leo the Thirteenth. Translated by a Priest. 


It is difficult to suppose that the clever and intelligent men who edit 
our London daily newspapers can be ignorant of the true character of 
the trash which they ordinarily allow to appear as “ Roman corres- 
pondence.” The responsibility, therefore, of deceiving the public 
must lie on their shoulders. Englishmen will do well to judge Leo 
the Thirteenth by his own words, and not by those of men who 
take malicious pleasure in deceiving the credulous, especially when 
it pays. This pastoral, dated “Rome, from without the Flaminian 
Gate, February to, 1878,” is intensely interesting, as containing the last 
utterances of Cardinal Pecci before he became Leo the Thirteenth. 
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No one surely will dare to think that the praise which he bestows upon 
his great predecessor is false as the facts in a Roman correspondent’s 
letter, and certainly no one not a Catholic could consistently surmise 
that the grace of office and the privilege of infallible teaching had 
changed the whole. man in a moment, giving a new drift to thoughts 
and feelings, and reversing the conclusions of a lifetime. 





6. The Book of Psalms. Translated from the Latin Vulgate. Burns and Oates, 
London. 

This correct and carefully revised translation of the Psalms of 
David places in the hands of all an inspired manual of devotion far 
frequent use. According to the words of St. Basil, quoted by the 
Cardinal Archbishop in his preface, ‘‘ the Psalter serves as a commence- 
ment for beginners; it is a means of progress for those who are 
advancing, the support of those who attain to perfection. It is the voice 
of the Church.” This edition is made still further useful by containing 
a table of Psalms suitable to various personal needs, to the seasons 
of the Church, the mysteries of our Lord and the Blessed Virgin, and 
to prayers for the dead. A list is given of Psalms quoted in the 
New Testament, together with an alphabetical index of the Latin title 
of each Psalm. 


7. Perak and the Malays. By Major Frederick M‘Nair. Tinsley Brothers, London. 


It is not long since the murder of Mr. Birch, a representative of the 
British Government in the Perak district, drew the attention of English- 
men more immediately to the Malay peninsula. We rarely keep our 
geography so well in our heads as to have more than a very general 
and indefinite recollection from our early schooldays of the’ relative 
position of distant colonies and outlying settlements, for which, indeed, 
their multiplicity may form some excuse. Every now and again, 
however, some great catastrophe arouses our attention, and forces us 
in spite of ourselves, to search out more carefully the distant locality 
in which the event has taken place. On the west coast of the long 
tongue of land stretching nearly to the equator, and forming the Malay 
peninsula lies the large and rich territory of Perak, ruled over by a 
Sultan and his petty chiefs. Laroot, the subsidiary district of Perak, 
and situated to the north of it, was under charge of an enterprizing 
man appointed by the then reigning Sultan before 1855, and from the 
revenue of its large tin mines afforded him the opportunity of privately 
enriching himself. This man kept the Chinese miners under control, 
but on his death and the succession of his son, these split up into two 
rival sections, and began a series of disturbances and subsequent 
piracies, which led finally to the necessity of British interference in 
self-preservation, since the contagion of disaffection was spreading to 
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Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. British residents and assistant- 
residents were sent to the court of the Sultan to help him to preserve 
the peace in his dominions, but he as well as the neighbouring chiefs 
plotted treacherously against such allies, and contrived the assassination 
of Mr. Birch. 

Major M‘Nair has determined to make us thoroughly acquainted 
with every interesting point of information about this rich and wide- 
spreading country, so mild in climate, so luxuriant in vegetation, so 
regular in the succession of refreshing rains, so unvisited by the 
storms that prevail in the east. One chapter succeeds another in 
abundant details as to its mineral, animal, and vegetable productions, 
and in descriptions of the traits of character and habits of the people. 
On all these points the book is well written, varied, and exact, and the 
whole history of our connection with this district is fully narrated. 
Very singular is the account given of the tendency of the Malays to 
a sudden paroxysm of furious thirst for blood, which they have learnt 
to look upon as a national characteristic, and which evidently comes 
from their extremely nervous temperament. When any. one is seized 
with this phrenzy the cry of “ Amok, amok,” is raised in front of the 
runner, who dashes forward with a recklessness far exceeding our ideas 
of the popular phrase “running amuck,” for, “while the Sikh police 
clutch their weapons, and the Europeans snatch up gun or revolver, 
and every eye is strained, every nerve attent for the coming peril, the 
madman rushes on, striking here and there with his kris or dagger, 
taking people at a disadvantage, whether friend or foe, and marking 
his course with bleeding victims. All the while his pursuers gather in 
numbers, the Malays among them growing as madly excited as the 
runner they pursue.” The object of such pursuit is, if possible, to take 
the man alive, and try and punish him for murder ; this, however, can 
rarely be effected, as the strength of the maniac is so prodigous and 
enduring, heightened by his naturally savage temperament and training. 
Thus he generally goes on and on until he falls from some shot, or 
sinks from exhaustion only to be despatched by the ready krisses, for 
his attack is incurable, and “he has been far more dangerous than the 
fiercest tiger that could haunt the jungle.” The cry of “ Amok, amok,” 
was sent on from mouth to mouth in order to stir up the blood of the 
people to assassinate Mr. Birch. The peninsula has its gold as well as 
tin mines, of which the very name of Mount Ophir, about fifty miles 
east of Malacca will be suggestive to the reader. This, Major M‘Nair 
argues, is the genuine Ophir of the Scriptures, and indeed the gold 
workings in these parts were formerly called “Ophirs.” The party 
which ascended the mountain found the undertaking a tedious and 
laborious one, though two aneroid barometers did not give more than 
4,000 feet above sea-level as the height of the mountain. With respect 
to the future of Perak and the surrounding country Major M‘Nair’s 
summing up is that: There exists no reason why the Malay should not 
become in all points a good citizen. The Malay proverb says, “ the 
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lizard gives the fly time to say its prayers,” and if we give them time, 
that is, deal with them firmly but gently, we may have elsewhere as 
loyal and trustworthy a set of people as now exist in Province Wellesley, 
and Malacca, and in the towns of Singapore and Penang.” 





8. Fifteen Thousand Miles on the Amazon and its Tributaries. By C. Barrington 
Brown, Assoc. R.S.M., and William Lidstone, C.E. Edward Stanford, London. 
In the author of these travels we recognize the name and style of 
the explorer who did such service in drawing attention to the magnificent 
scenery of British Guiana. On the present occasion he was employed 
by the Amazon Steam Navigation Company of London to aid others 
in “selecting and reporting upon certain territories, allotted to them by 
the Government of Brazil, on the banks of the Amazon and several of 
its tributaries.” The survey appears to have been very detailed and 
exact: it embraced in regular succession each smallest feeder of the 
mighty expanse of the Amazon within the limits assigned to them, that 
is, from Pardé on the shores of the Atlantic to a point, called Canamd, 
on the Javary, about one hundred and ten miles above its junction with 
the main river. The chief intermediate auxiliaries thus visited were 
the Tapajos, the Trombetas, and Jamund4, the Madeira and the Purus. 
To the care and minuteness with which Mr. Brown described the 
vegetable and animal life of British Guiana, he adds in this volume. 
fuller particulars as to the character of the people, whether native 
Indians and Negroes or Portuguese settlers, as well as a greater lightness 
and playfulness of style. The little band comprised the chief and 
geologist, who was no other than the author himself ; Mr. W. Lidstone, 
who was both civil engineer and draughtsman ; while Mr. W. H. Trail 
was the botanist and medical adviser of the party, and Senhor Vascon- 
cellos, a Portuguese, was its interpreter. These adopted the title of 
the Commissto Geologico. ‘The numerous expeditions of this small 
party were made almost entirely on the water, and were plentifully 
enlivened by accidents and adventures, though never of a very serious 
nature; they were, however, sufficiently destructive of property and 
comfort to show how much sacrifice and self-denial such a life involves. 
Thus, during one of those sudden storms which in tropical climes so 
rapidly succeed one another, their boat had sunk in the night with many 
valuable possessions on board. Another time their little steam launch 
was carried headlong with great force into a forest of trees, and having 
been dashed violently from one large trunk to another, was at length 
shot clear of the forest with the destruction of all her upper works, but 
fortunately with no great damage done to her hull. On another 
occasion their bark was carried right over a large tree stretched across 
below the surface of the water, and this time it was stove in and began 
to fill and settle down. But the most incessant and in this way the 
most trying of all discomforts in these latitudes are the attacks of 
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insects of every description. We have here a long list of such tor- 
mentors, and one of the party found them too numerous and too 
indefatigable to be endured, and so returned home. It was evidently 
with some satisfaction that the fate was watched of swarms of the winged 
saiiba ant. These were quitting their homes to form other colonies at 
a distance, and the females were distended with eggs. Their journey, 
however, was very short and very tragically concluded, for flights of 
gulls overhead were making a hearty meal of them as each flew upward, 
and as long as daylight lasted it was not probable that a single ant, 
male or female, escaped. Mr. Brown does not favour his readers with 
a very full account of the scientific results of their expedition, but he 
certainly gives them a great deal of useful information in addition to the 
“ amusing incidents, interesting characters, and mild adventures,” which 
he promised in his Preface. 


Il.—PETROLEUM, ITS HISTORY AND USES. 


PeTROLEuM and the kindred substances, of which I shall treat in the 
present essay, are binary compounds of carbon and hydrogen. They 
are expressed by the chemical formula C" H*"*?, and therefore 
are closely allied to the marsh gas C H*, which under the form of 
‘miasma, is so fatal to human life. Amongst them may be classed 
those familiar to us under the names of Petroleum, Naphtha, Benzine, 
Paraffin, Bitumen, mineral pitch, mineral essences, oils extracted from 
coal and schist, besides many others. Petroleum in its different forms 
is the most widely known of these natural products. It is of a 
highly complex nature, and many hundreds of hydro-carburets, all 
perfectly distinct from one another, are alike capable of being 
extracted by the process of distillation from the raw petroleum. 

Inquiry with regard to the origin of mineral oils has given rise to 
great divergence of opinion among geologists. Are they, as M. de 
Chancourtois alleges, connected with great eruptions, or should they 
be regarded, according to the opinion of others, as resulting from the 
decomposition of animals and vegetables formerly existing on the 
shores of primeval seas? The latter is the theory propounded by 
M. Daubrée in the report laid before the Committee of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1867. The frequency with which hydro-carburets are found in 
conjunction with large masses of rock-salt and salt-water has led to 
the adoption of this theory, according to which the detritus accumu- 
lated during the lapse of ages in submarine caverns was left behind, 
. together with a considerable body of water, when the ocean itself 
retreated. The opinion of M. Chancourtois is based on the fact that 
deposits of bituminous substances are frequently found in singular 
proximity to various masses of sulphur and rock-salt. Whichever of 
these two views is correct, it is certainly worthy of note that the most 
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productive petroliferous deposits are often closely connected with beds 
of coal, partly of anthracite coal, as well as with the principal layers 
of lignite and natural coke, this being more especially the case when 
the coal-fields lie within the range of volcanic action. In Ohio, for 
instance, where hydro-carburets in a liquid state are extremely abundant, 
the coal strata which have been upheaved by subterranean force in 
mountainous districts, cover wide tracts utterly destitute of bituminous 
matter, but consisting of smokeless anthracite, and contiguous to 
horizontal strata of bituminous coal. Near Worcester, Mass., the 
beds of common coal, inclosed in argillaceous schist, pass gradually 
into incombustible graphite, intercalated with mica-schist. Con- 
siderable layers of natural coke are met with at Union Town, Pa. ; 
others extend from Indiana Co. to Morion Co., running through 
Fayette Co. Others are found also at Richmond. In Europe, 
among the Alps and in Styria, deposits of anthracite analogous to those 
of Ohio, are found. In Jen-han-Ghaun, in the Burman Empire, bitumen 
exudes from beds of clay resting upon a layer of schist, with under- 
lying strata of coal mixed with pyrites. Combustible matter of more 
recent origin than the coal of the secondary epoch appears to be 
still more closely allied with hydro-carburets ; such, for instance, are 
the beds of lignite belonging to the cretaceous and tertiary periods 
in America, as well as the vast fields of the far West, of yet later 
formation. The strata adjacent to these different deposits are rich in 
substances of a bituminous nature ; other examples might be pointed 
out in both continents. With these remarkable coincidences before 
us, and considering the resemblance between the composition of coal- 
oil and petroleum, does it not appear probable that the latter, to a 
certain extent at least, may, as some have opined, be a product of 
coal by natural distillation, or have oozed out from beds of lignite rich in 
hydro-carburets of an analogous kind ? 

But whatever may be the truth concerning the origin of petroleum— 
a point which what has been already said is by no means intended 
to decide—it is not, like coal, restricted to certain definite geological 
stages, but belongs to the stratification of every date, a fact readily 
accounted for when we consider how easily the adjacent strata might 
successively be permeated by and impregnated with this fluid substance. 

In the Old World, the most fertile petroliferous beds belong to the 
several groups of the tertiary epoch; as, for example, the hydro- 
carbureous schist of Autun, and the mineral oils of Gabian, near 
Bézitre in Hérault, in France; the petroliferous sandstone of Pechel- 
bronn and Schwabveiller in Alsace; various petroleum fields in 
Germany ; those of the Southern Abbruzzi, near Tocco and Pescara, 
those of Emilie, of Amiano in the Duchy of Parma, of St. Zibia in 
the Grand-duchy of Modena, and of others in the neighbourhood of 
Placentia in Italy; besides the numerous beds of petroleum and of 
ceraceous bitumen or ozokerit in Gallicia and the Danubian provinces, 
which border and follow the course of a long fall, running parallel 
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to the Carpathian range. Finally, it is among the rocks of the tertiary 
epoch, which constitute the extreme eastern boundary of the Caucasus, 
and form the shores of the Caspian Sea on the same side, that the 
principal petroliferous zone of the old continent is situated, and it 
reappears at the western extremity of the same range of mountains, 
both on the shores of the Cimmerian Bosphorus in the Crimea, and 
also in the isthmus of Taman. In Asia, it is in rocks of the tertiary 
period that the bitumen which comes from Kurdistan and the Valley of 
the Euphrates is found, as well as the tar-like petroleum, known in 
England under the names of Rangoon tar and Burmese naphtha, and 
forming an article of commerce between this country and the Burman 
Empire. ‘To return to Europe: the dark and viscous hydro-carburets 
native to Hanover are found in rocks of the neocosmian or jurassic 
period. In England petroleum can be produced from the shales of 
unctuous clay overlying the ironstone deposits of the moors in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

In America, the fields which in the present day produce petroleum 
in the largest quantities generally appertain to the older formations. 
Thus in Kentucky and Tennessee it is found in the lower Silurian 
strata ; in West Canada, in the lower Devonian ; the most productive 
petroleum beds of Pennsylvania, and especially those of Oil Creek 
Valley, belong to the Upper Devonian; the thick oil employed to 
lubricate machinery, found at White Oak in Virginia, is extracted from 
the lower carboniferous strata ; whilst to the upper carboniferous belongs 
the greater part of the inexhaustible springs for which this State is 
so famous. The oils of South Carolina and Connecticut come from 
rocks of the triassic formation, and those of Colorado and Utah from 
the lignite of the cretaceous period; but a considerable portion of 
the petroleum found in these two States, as well as in California, is 
taken from deposits of the tertiary epoch. 

In South America, it is in Trinity Island and Granada that the 
principal home of hydro-carburets is to be found. The beds containing 
them correspond to strata which have been convulsed by numerous 
volcanos, of which several are not yet entirely extinct. To what 
extent these substances abound in Africa and the islands of the Indian 
Ocean has yet to be ascertained. It is however certain that they 
are not completely wanting in those regions. In Africa, besides the 
ancient springs of Is in Egypt, several asphaltic lakes have been 
met with, similar to the Dead Sea. Among the islands of the Indian 
Ocean petroleum has been discovered at Dandong-Ho, in Java. 

Although the hand of Providence has scattered hydro-carburets 
freely over our globe, the ancients seem to have been but partially 
acquainted with them, although they do not appear to have been 
totally ignorant of the uses to which these substances may be applied. 
The records of history bear testimony to the employment of petroleum 
even in the most remote times. Thus the hydro-carburets of the 
Euphrates valley, hardened by natural evaporation, furnished the 
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builders of ancient Nineveh and proud Babylon with their asphaltic 
cement; the bitumen from the springs of Is was not only useful to 
the Egyptians during their life-time, but was also employed in the 
preservation of the dead. Mention is made, both by Pliny and 
Dioscorides of the springs of Agrigentum, in Sicily. At the time 
those historians wrote, the produce of those springs was used by the 
inhabitants of the island for the purpose of lighting the streets, a 
practice which has, however, not been kept up, although the soil of 
Italy is rich in substances of this nature. Its discontinuance was 
probably due to the nauseous smell of these oils, arising from the 
imperfect character of the process of refinement to which they were 
subjected, or from the extremely primitive nature of the lamps. Plutarch 
speaks of a lake of naturally combustible oil near Ecbatana, and 
Theodotus, writing four centuries before the Christian era, mentions 
the wells of Zacynthus, the modern Zante, an island where several 
petroliferous springs do in fact exist. Amongst the hydro-carburets 
known to antiquity we must not omit those of the Dead Sea, used by 
the ancients for various purposes, and familiar to us in the present 
day as bitumen of Judea. Very slight mention is made of petroleum 
in the history of the Middle Ages. It seems to have been employed 
in the manufacture of fusees and incendiary weapons, minute directions 
for making which are given by the historians of the day, who thus 
afford us a fresh proof that there is nothing new under the sun, not 
even pétroleurs. Most probably petroleum was an ingredient in the 
composition of Greek fire. But although their use as a means of 
lighting and warming was reserved for more modern days, we must 
not suppose that our ancestors only employed these substances for 
distinctive purposes in the shape of fire; they also played a certain 
part in the medicine of the period. The oil of Gabian, amongst others, 
was highly esteemed as a medicine, and the conquerors of America 
learnt from the Kentucky Indians the healing properties of the oil 
of Senéca, found on the shores of the lake of that name. The first 
attempt to turn petroleum to account as a means of artificial light 
since the time of Pliny seems to have been made in the streets of 
Genoa, in 1640, with oil brought from Amiano. Unfortunately this oil 
was so badly refined that its use had to be again abandoned, on account 
of the smell. From that time until the end of the first quarter of 
the present century, the records of petroleum offer nothing worthy 
of notice. Thus it is only at a comparatively recent date that hydro- 
carburets began to assume the important place they now justly hold 
in domestic and industrial economy. 

Public attention was first of all drawn to them in America, in 1830. 
A landed proprietor in Kentucky was boring in order to discover salt 
water, in the neighbourhood of Burkville. The well had been sunk to 
the depth of two hundred feet, when a liquid shot up in a jet to the 
height of thirteen or fourteen feet ; this was petroleum, rising at the rate 
of seventy-three gallons a minute. In a short time the stream poured 
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into the river Cumberland ; singularly enough, the idea occurred to 
some idlers to set it alight, and in a moment the whole river was a sheet 
of flame. This occurrence may be almost termed a counterpart of what 
had taken place in the old world a century before, when a poet, the first 
to sing the triumphs of steam power, wrote of Chaillot’s fire-engine— 

On voit, 6 miracle nouveau ! 

Le feu devenu porteur d’eau. 

Other discoveries of a similar character, but of minor importance, 
were made about the same time in Canada and South America. Some 
years later, in 1838, M. Degoussée rediscovered the lost springs of 
Schwabveiller, in France, and shortly after the rich deposits of Rangoon 
tar and Burmese naphtha were brought to light in the Burman Empire. 
The locality most fertile in these last-named products is Jen han-Ghaun, 
eighty hours’ march N.E of Pégu, in the Irrawady district, and three 
miles distant from the right bank of the river which bears the same 
name. More than five hundred and twenty springs, dispersed over the 
small space of one hundred thousand square feet, yield annually above 
one million gallons of naphtha and pitch, and might be made to yield 
far more were modern science brought to bear on the method of 
extraction. The working of the wells is in English hands. The oil, 
which resembles liquid pitch, has to be pumped up from a depth of two 
hundred feet, and when it issues from the earth is of a very high 
temperature. Its colour is greenish, and it has a pungent smell. 

About the time that petroleum began to play a part in the mercantile 
world, an attempt had just been made to introduce another material for 
the purpose of artificial light—I mean gazogene, or Robert’s light, as it 
was called, after the name of the inventor. This compound, however, 
which was a mixture of turpentine and alcohol, failed to become an 
article of general use, on account of the comparatively high price of the 
latter of the two ingredients of which it was composed. It was schist oil, 
obtained by distillation from bituminous schist, which, in 1838, first 
fairly started the trade in hydro-carburets. The idea of employing it 
as an artificial light was due to Sellignes. His original proposal was, 
indeed, to use mineral oils in the manufacture of gas, but having 
discovered a process of thoroughly refining these substances, the 
thought struck him that they might be adapted to the purpose in view 
without further change, and his experiments proved completely suc- 
cessful. He thereupon started a company, erected a factory near Autun, 
and invented lamps of a suitable construction. Others followed his 
example, and the extraction of petroleum began on a large scale. The 
schist impregnated with the hydro-carburets, after having been crushed, 
is thrown into gas-retorts, which are placed in furnaces, two and two in 
each, in order to undergo the process of distillation during a period of 
twelve or eighteen hours. Refrigerants are then used to condense the 
result, which has to be repeatedly rectified, and yields both volatile 
oils, varying in density, adapted for the purposes of artificial light, and 
also thicker oils, used to grease machinery and to make asphalt. Expe- 
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dients were subsequently devised to remove the objections arising from 
the unpleasant smell of the oil. One obstacle, nevertheless, to the wide 
extension of this branch of commerce yet remained, viz., the enormous 
masses of residuum, which, accumulating in heaps, blocked up the 
approaches to the works. A few years ago, however, a plan was 
suggested by Seguin whereby this evil might be to a great measure 
remedied—by employing the refuse as fuel in the distillation of raw 
schist in furnaces specially adapted for its consumption. After this 
process, by which its proportions are greatly reduced, the residuum may 
be used for the same purposes as cinders and scories of coal furnaces. 
Through this system, in the valley of Autun alone a saving of coal is 
effected to the amount of two thousand francs per diem. But ere long 
the use of schist oil was superseded by that of petroleum, the latter 
article being equally inexpensive and far more abundant. 

In 1847, fifteen years after the discoveries made by Sellignes, James 
Young of Glasgow erected works in Derbyshire for the extraction of oil 
from Scotch bog-head and cannel-coal, a species of coal abounding in 
bitumen. This branch of manufacture made rapid strides, and held its 
ground in England and the United States until the appearance of 
petroleum on the scene. From about the same time may be dated the 
extraction of oil from bakool, a species of coal strongly impregnated 
with hydro-carbon. This oil, which gives a very brilliant light, was first 
manufactured at Hamburgh, by MM. Mallet and Knab. Other hydro- 
carburets of less importance, extracted from resin, ozokerit, and various 
other substances, were seen in successive exhibitions up to 1853, a 
period when the trade in hydro-carburets may be said to have really 
begun in earnest, and since when it has been steadily on the increase. 

A New York lawyer, subsequently known to us as the oil-king, 
having procured a bottle of Pennsylvanian petroleum from a scientific 
friend, discovered that this oil, in its native state, would burn with a 
steady and bright flame in a schist-oil lamp. Trust an American for 
finding out when a good stroke of business may be done! The following 
year our lawyer bought up all the land in Oil Creek Valley where 
petroleum was found, and started a joint-stock company. The method 
of carrying on the works at the commencement differed in no respect 
from that pursued by the natives. Woollen cloths were laid in cuttings 
of slight depth, to soak up the liquid, which was afterwards expressed 
from them by wringing. At first the Pennsylvanian company did no 
more than deepen and multiply the trenches, connecting them with 
cross-cuttings, in order to increase the extent of surface whence the 
oil might exude. The returns obtained by this rather unbusiness-like 
proceeding proved insufficient for the success of the undertaking, and 
the shares of the company speedily became worthless. However, the 
celebrated chemist Silleman, having acquainted himself, by means of 
analysis, with the valuable qualities of petroleum, strongly encouraged 
the Company to continue their efforts. Workmen accustomed to boring 
the soil to find salt-water were sent for to sink wells, and in 1856 several 
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hundred casks of oil were brought into the market. The ready sale they 
commanded gave new zest to the enterprize ; nevertheless the profits 
realized were inconsiderable until the year 1859, memorable in the 
annals of petroleum. About twenty-eight miles from Meadville, a 
farmer named Drake, whilst digging a well near his house, found that, 
at a depth of fifty-eight feet below the surface, he struck oil instead of 
the salt-water of which he was in search. On this occasion the oil did 
not rise up in a jet, as that of Burkville had done twenty years 
previously, but the spring proved none the less prolific on this account, 
as it yielded daily, by means of pumping, no less then ten casks of 
three hundred and thirty gallons each, of a brightly burning oil. 

The news of this discovery spread rapidly ; eager seekers after gain 
thronged to the spot, and before long the peaceful and picturesque 
neighbourhood of Oil Creek underwent a complete metamorphosis. 
Hitherto, with the exception of a few settlers, whose farms were dotted 
up and down the country, the only strangers visiting this remote corner 
of Pennsylvania were a few wood-cutters, who availed themselves of the 
swollen streams to float their timber-rafts down to the Alleghany. In the 
course of a few months all was changed. Towns sprang up as if by 
magic ; Clintockville, twelve miles from Titusville, forms the centre of 
this modern Promised Land. Mr. Clintock, the fortunate possessor of 
some hundreds of acres, who gave his name to the town, realized a 
considerable fortune in less than twelve months. His residence, for 
some time the only house within a tolerably wide circumference, was 
beset by travellers. Each room contained three or four beds, the floors 
being spread with mattresses for their accommodation, whilst sheds and 
hovels of all sorts, soon to give place to a flourishing town, were erected 
on every side. ‘The town was built in 1861, only two years after Drake 
had discovered the first well; the most productive ones having been 
opened in the intervening period, that is, in the summer of 1860. 

Drake’s good fortune gave a fresh impetus to the flagging courage of 
the Pennsylvanian,Company. Somewhat later, on drilling through a bed 
of grit over thirty-three feet in thickness, they came upon a vein, richer 
than any hitherto discovered, at a depth of about three hundred and 
thirty-five feet. From that time nothing arrested the ardour of these 
adventurers, who adopted as their motto the words—“ Oil, Hell, or 
China!” Ata depth of nearly two thousand seven hundred feet a last 
stratum of schist was broken through, beneath which lay deep cavities full 
of gas, oil, and salt-water. The fluid welled up impetuously, overflowing 
in streams all around. Men’s heads were fairly turned ; every one caught 
the infection. In New York alone three hundred and seventeen companies 
were formed, and the unheard-of success which attended their efforts is 
enough to account for, if not to justify, the universal prevalence of what 
has been termed the o#/ fever. In Ohio, Missouri, Indiana, Kentucky, 
above all in Upper Canada and Western Virginia, the soil was perfectly 
honeycombed by the bore, but no spot proved as productive as the Oil 
Creek Valley—there the returns surpassed all expectation. For ten years 
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a supply of oil sufficient for general consumption was drawn from this 
locality alone, many wells yielding no less than one thousand casks per 
diem. From 1862 to 1866 the Empire well produced daily over two 
thousand, and for a period of six weeks the daily proceeds of one well, 
the Philip well, reached the astonishingly high figure of three thousand 
casks. Every poor fellow who owned a few dollars sought to acquire 
some small portion of territory in this new California, and sallied forth 
with pickaxe and mattock to strike the rock whence flowed forth streams 
of wealth. ‘The pauper of yesterday was to become the millionaire of 
to-morrow. Amidst the many strange vicissitudes of fortune chronicled 
in the annals of petroleum, the story of one poor settler will be for ever 
memorable. 

Among the crowds of emigrants who flocked over year by year in 
thousands from the continent of Europe to that of America, was an old 
man named Schwab, possessed of a richer store of hopes than of gold. 
His scanty means were soon exhausted by the purchase of the necessary 
implements for excavation, and the renting of a small corner of land in 
Oil Creek Valley. For a long time he worked on bravely but unsuc- 
cessfully ; day after day fragments of schist flew in showers beneath the 
energetic blows of his untiring pickaxe, and evening after evening closed 
in without his having struck oil. But the old man had Teuton blood in 
his veins, and was not one to give in at once. Gradually his small stock 
of furniture, his clothes, the very flooring of his cabin, were sold; he 
lived on black bread, but never laid aside his pickaxe, now almost the 
only possession remaining to him. The clothes he wore were reduced 
to rags ; at last he found himself without a few pence to provide bread 
for the morrow. ‘To crown his misfortunes his boots fell to pieces, 
leaving him absolutely barefoot in the half-frozen mud. The old man 
would not give in. Overcoming his repugnance to borrow, for he was 
not destitute of a pride of his own, he endeavoured to obtain a new pair 
of boots on credit. Unfortunately tradesmen are not disposed to trust 
such customers ; Schwab got nothing but some excellent advice, and 
was obliged to acknowledge himself defeated. But he was resolved to 
persevere, and worked away at the sterile rock with the energy of 
despair, determined not to leave the spot until driven from it by sheer 
necessity. His remaining strength should at least be spent on one more 
day’s work, and the sturdy pioneer returned to his post. Suddenly he 
began to tremble with excitement ; did not that last blow ring with a 
hollow sound? He tried again, and there was now no room for doubt ; 
the ground was certainly hollow. All at once it gave way beneath his 
pickaxe, and the fragments dislodged by the blow fell into the aperture 
thus made. The noise they made in falling was however lost in a dull 
rumbling sound, which rapidly became louder, and at last positively 
deafening, when, in another instant, a column of liquid shot up high 
into the air. Old Schwab was at length a rich man, the happy owner 
of a well yielding more than five thousand hogsheads a day. The help 
close at hand and the empty casks within reach proved insufficient for 
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the exigencies of the moment, but offers of assistance soon came from 
all quarters. The hotelkeeper begged for the honour of entertaining 
Mr. Schwab, accompanying his request with the most profuse ex- 
pressions of respect; the shoemaker pressed him to take on credit 
the most elegant pair of boots his establishment contained; Mr. 
Schwab’s bare feet made it impossible for him to resent the offer 
But alas! the very source of his wealth was the means of putting an 
end to his enjoyment of it; not many years after, as the old settler, 
then a millionaire, was superintending the construction of one of his 
many wells, he lost his balance, and fell headlong into the depths below. 

However, such accidents, although they occurred very frequently, 
in no wise cooled the ardour with which this branch of commerce was 
carried on. The number of petroleum springs opened in America up 
to the present day is little short of six hundred; of these nearly five 
hundred are in Pennsylvania, in which State alone there are more than 
three thousand wells. So far back as 1871 the export of oil amounted 
to ninety-six million gallons. During the year 1872 the oil exported 
from the whole of the United States reached a total of seven million 
three hundred and ninety-four thousand casks of forty-five gallons each, 
or twenty thousand casks per diem. Since then fresh fields of enormous 
extent have been discovered in Pennsylvania, and the excavation of 
wells in other districts has been steadily on the increase. There is 
now scarcely one of the United States of America which cannot boast 
several springs in active work, and we have every reason to conclude 
that other vast reservoirs lie hidden beneath the surface, yet to be 
discovered ; so that, when we remember that the produce of the wells 
in Pennsylvania alone has been calculated as sufficient to meet the 
needs of the whole world for upwards of a century, all fear as to a 
possible failure of the petroleum supply must be set at rest for a long 
time to come. 

The small amount of capital required for boring and working the 
wells has greatly contributed to augment their number, since each 
private individual can, on his own piece of land, and at his own 
expense, institute a search which rarely proves unsuccessful, and send 
the produce of his labour to market on his own account. The method 
of sinking the wells in use in the smaller works is still the same as that 
originally pursued ; the apparatus, called the Derrich apparatus, being 
simple in the extreme. Four large beams, thirty to forty feet long, are 
arranged in the form of a pyramid, ten feet square at the base, these 
support a pulley, to the cord of which is suspended an iron rod tipped 
with steel, which is worked by a windlass. By this inexpensive but 
slow process, the cost of sinking a well varies from two thousand five 
hundred to six thousand francs, according to the character and thickness 
of the rock to be drilled through. But time is money, and the quick 
returns of nearly four hundred gallons of oil for every workman 
employed at five francs a day, would soon cover the outlay of,fan 
additional fifteen hundred francs expended on better machinery. A 
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short time ago a well was estimated at five thousand francs for each 
quart per day. To the cost of drilling the well must, of course, be 
superadded the price of purchase or rent of the land. In Canada, 
when taken on lease for a term of ninety-nine years, the land may 
be held for three hundred dollars an acre, with the proviso that a 
third part of the produce should go to the owner of the soil. 

The springs discovered by means of boring are of two kinds: those in 
which the oil rushes up spontaneously, and those in which it does 
not rise at all. Of these, the former are the less esteemed, for, 
although it is true that they yield a more plentiful and speedy harvest 
on easier terms at the outset, and the cost of a pumping-machine 
is in the first instance saved, yet these advantages are but temporary. 
The stream of oil, forcibly driven upwards by the pressure of gases 
below, gradually diminishes as the impelling power grows weaker, 
and finally disappears altogether. A fresh apparatus is then required, 
and a fresh outlay has to be incurred. In either case, the method 
of working the wells is extremely simple. If the oil does not rise 
naturally, it is raised by means of a pump, and poured into pipes 
leading to the reservoirs, which are generally situated at a considerable 
distance from the spring, in order to avoid the danger of fire. Another 
set of pipes receives the gases, which pass through them into the 
furnaces of the works. If, on the other hand, the oil rises spontaneously, 
as soon as it appears, a sack filled with flax seed, and heavily weighted, 
is thrust into the opening ; the liquid oil saturates the seed, causing it 
to swell enormously, the sack thus forms a kind of stopper, which 
hermetically closes the mouth of the well, and into it the receiving 
pipes are subsequently inserted. 

The greatest possible precautions have to be observed in the 
handling of a substance so highly inflammable in its nature as petroleum. 
Both at Titusville and at Clintockville an immense amount of property 
has at times been destroyed by combustion. On one occasion a spring 
caught fire, and the conflagration spread to all the surrounding ones, 
over an area of several square miles. To prevent the recurrence 
of such disasters, an order was issued, strictly forbidding the kindling 
of any sort of fire in the open air; besides which it is now customary 
to cover the springs out of labour hours with thick air-tight cases 
of cast iron. 

Ordinarily nothing is done to the oil on the spot where it is found. 
The petroleum is conducted across the country by means of pipes 
of small diameter, resting on simple wooden supports, to the banks 
of some watercourse or to the railway-station whence it is to be sent 
off. Formerly the oils destined for the European market almost 
invariably underwent the process of distillation on our own continent, 
the crude material being shipped to Liverpool, Hamburg, Bremen, 
Antwerp, Havre, Marseilles, Paris, or Rouen. Now-a-days, the greater 
part of the mineral lamp-oils are taken for refinement to some depét 
in America. The largest depéts are at Pittsburg, the oil being brought 
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there from Oil Creek Valley in what are termed bulk-boats. These vessels, 
which are very similar to our coal-barges, are towed down the Alleghany 
by a small steamer, in a line of thirty or forty at atime. Inside they 
are cased throughout with sheet iron, to prevent any of the liquid from 
escaping. From these bulk-boats the petroleum is transferred to 
reservoirs, capable of containing twenty thousand barrels (six million 
six hundred thousand gallons). At this stage, the oil is of a dark 
brown colour, appearing somewhat greenish in a reflected light : 
it is about the thickness of clarified molasses, and varies in density 
from 0.780 to 0.930. 

In an account published by Schorlemmer of the process of distillation 
as pursued in Philadelphia, we are told that the manufactories are 
constructed completely of iron; ten large retorts of the same metal 
contain the petroleum, of which about seven hundred and seventy 
gallons are subjected to refinement at once. To guard against 
ignition of the hydro-carburetted gases, the apparatus is not heated 
by open fires, but by steam, heated to the highest degree in 
pipes above three hundred and thirty feet long, and completely 
surrounded by the flames of three furnaces. When the temperature 
reaches from 45° to 70° centigrade, highly volatile and inflammable 
gases are first of all set free, which, combined with atmospheric air, 
form detonating compounds of a most dangerous description. These 
various fluids, of a density of 0650, are known under the general 
designation of petroleum ether. Some amongst them have been 
employed as anesthetics, but they are chiefly used in the manufacture 
of Mill’s gas, of which we shall have occasion to speak later on. 
Naphtha and other inflammable substances, classed together under 
the name of essences of petroleum, mineral éssences, &c., are distilled 
at a temperature of 75° to 120°; their density varies from 0°720 
to 0°740. Kerogene or Photogene require at least 150°, more often 
180° or 200° centigrade, for their distillation. This last liquid is lamp- 
oil, which is of a density varying from 0o°780 to o°810, and is still 
impure. A further process of distillation produces paraffin, which, 
when left to settle and coagulate, yields, under pressure, a greasy fluid 
and a mass of white semi-transparent matter, chiefly used in the 
manufacture of candles. Nearly four hundred different kinds of denser 
oils, useful as machine grease, and admirably adapted for heating 
purposes, may still be obtained before the material is exhausted, and 
nothing remains in the retort but a residuum of coke, less porous 
than that of coal, which is excellent fuel for stoves. Photogene, 
when distilled, is first submitted to the action of sulphuric acid, and, 
after having been purified with water, subsequently to that of caustic 
soda, the substance is meanwhile kept in continual agitation by plates 
of metal set in motion by machinery. After this refinement, provided 
the process has been properly performed, the petroleum, if free from 
all adulteration, is quite liquid, almost inodorous, and has an opal 
tinge under a reflected light. The manner of refining the oil is much 
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the same everywhere. In France, where petroliferous rocks are more 
common than subterranean bodies of liquid petroleum, the method 
of distillation after the oil has been drained out, is identical with 
that pursued in the schist-oil factories at Autun, of which mention 
has already been made. 

Whether the hydro-carburets are left in their crude state, or 
have been refined in the manner described above, their transportation 
to the depéts, where they are stored, and storing is a matter attended 
with no small difficulty and danger. The raw oils especially are 
net only of a highly inflammable nature, and often in an extremely 
liquid state, but are also capable of expansion to such an extent, that 
in very hot weather the leakage is equivalent to a third of the bulk 
of the whole. Under such conditions, the strongest wooden cask 
proves ineffectual to prevent some portion at least of its contents 
from oozing out. The plan generally pursued to prevent this leakage is 
not quite to fill the barrels ; the space to be left empty being determined 
by a calculation of the quantity of liquid contained in the cask, the 
greater or less dilative properties of the oil in question, and the 
changes of temperature to which it will probably be subjected. How- 
ever, this precaution does not avail to prevent the oil from escaping 
through the joints and pores of the wood. A surer plan is to wash 
the inside of the barrel with a preparation of gelatine and molasses, 
which is impervious to the oil, and resists its action. But, on the 
whole, the wisest course that can be adopted is to put the oil into 
vessels made of metal rather than of wood, and hermetically closed. 
Of these metallic vessels, the safest, or at any rate the most generally 
approved, are those devised by Kopp. They are a kind of metal 
barrel, closed by a bung fitted into the upper end. Through an 
ingenious contrivance, the angles, as being the most exposed parts, 
are protected from injury by a fourfold covering of the metal. When 
the oil is to be kept, or used for household purposes, in all 
cases, in fact, when vessels of large dimensions are not required, 
those made all of one piece are by far the best. No one need 
be deterred from putting the oil for a time into utensils intended 
to hold other things, even edibles, by the smell clinging to everything 
whick petroleum has touched, since this can be got rid of very simply 
by rinsing them with ordinary white-wash diluted with water, the 
mixture naturally uniting with the petroleum. If after this rinsing any 
traces of the odour are still perceptible, they will be effectually removed 
by a second washing with the same liquid, to which a little chloride 
of lime has been added. If the mixture be used warm, the process will 
be greatly accelerated. 

For some time past boats lined with metal have been in use in this 
important branch of trade, when the petroleum has to be conveyed long 
distances ; and more recently the manufacture of trucks constructed 
like cisterns, and rendered perfectly air-tight, has been taken into con- 
sideration with a view to the transport of oil over land. 
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These various expedients, although they obviate the evils of leakage, 
do nothing to solidify the oil, or avert the dangerous results of its 
highly inflammable nature. A plan devised by a Mr. Jodery, aims 
at effecting this change, and, indeed, succeeds in imparting to the 
petroleum a consistency like that of lard in winter time, without in any 
wise impairing its valuable properties. Thus it becomes possible 
to transport mineral oils in any kind of barrel without risk or loss. 
Whilst in this condition they can bear a temperature of 40° centigrade 
without melting ; even if brought into contact with a flame, only the 
more volatile oils will ignite, burn but feebly, and are easily 
extinguished. 

The process consists in the addition of a small quantity of 
saponaria powder to the oil. In the case of the crude or 
denser oils, the powder may be used as it is, but in the case of 
lamp-oil which has already been refined, it is better to steep the 
powder in boiling water previously. A cubic centimetre of this liquid 
will solidify thirty times its own bulk of petroleum with which it is 
mixed, exactly as sauce 4 la Mayonnaise is made. Nothing is easier 
than to restore the hydro-carburets at any subsequent period to their 
original state, as a few drops of carbolic acid, or a somewhat larger 
quantity of acetic acid, will produce almost instantaneous liquefaction. 
The acid is precipitated to the bottom of the vessel together with 
the powder, or the decoction of the same. Among the curious facts of 
this interesting phenomenon, we must not omit to notice that the oil 
is very slightly altered in bulk by its change from a liquid to a 
solid state. In its solidified form it may be kept with ease for any 
length of time. 

V ve C. 
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